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EN TORNO A UNA FRASE EN CALO 
DE DON JUAN VALERA 


A Juanito Serrat y Valera, 
en recuerdo de lo que hablamos 
de su abuelo en Estocolmo. 


OS lectores de Pepita Jiménez encuentran dificil cierto pasaje allf 
por los finales de la primera parte de la novela. En la tiltima 
carta de Don Luis de Vargas, una frase en calé se resiste a la com- 
prensién de los no iniciados en el dialecto gitano espafiol, muy 
entremezclado con el habla del pueblo en Andalucia. El divertido 
punto final de la borrascosa escena entre el seminarista y Antofiona, 
la fiel criada de Pepita, se anuncia asi: 


Por dltimo ha exclamado, al despedirse, en su jerga medio gitana: 

—aAnda, fullero de amor, indinote, maldecido seas; malos chuqueles te 
tagelen el drupo, que has puesto enferma a la nifia, y con tus retrecherias 
la estés matando.! 


Estas frases han sido generalmente mal interpretadas por los 
traductores ? y exigen una nota que explique el texto. M. Azafia, 


1 Pepita Jiménez, Imprenta de J. Noguera a cargo de M. Martinez, Madrid, 
1874, p. 132; ed. Obras completas, IV, 110; ed. Cldsicos castellanos, 80, Madrid, 
1927, p. 112. 

? Véase cémo las interpretan, casi siempre de manera errénea o excesivamente 
libre, evitando muchas veces las dificultades del texto, las traducciones extranjeras 
que he podido ver: 

Pepita Jiménez (trad. D. Rubbi), Milano, 1878, p. 98: 

“Infine ha esclamato, nell’andarsene, col suo gergo de gitana: 

—Va ladro d’amore, burbante, sii maledetto ora che hai fatto ammalare la 
mia figliuola, e colle tue stregherie la stai uccidendo.” 

Don Luis: or, the Church Militant (trad. I. Theodore), London, 1885, p. 102: 

“And then, just as she was leaving, she turned round, came up to me, and 
gave me three or four sharp digs in the shoulder, saying in her gypsy patois, “Go 
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en su edicién de Clasicos Castellanos, no se preocupé de aclarar éste, 
ni ningin punto. Sélo una edicién americana anotada, que cons- 
tituye hoy una rareza bibliogrdfica en las bibliotecas de Europa, 
intenta interpretar, ayudandose de los vocabularios gitanos es- 
pafioles, la maldicién en calé de la vieja sirvienta.* 

Los que han estudiado el estilo de Valera no han podido menos 
de plantearse el problema que supone esta isla gitana en su obra. 
Asi, por ejemplo, dice M. Azafia: 


Lo menos realista de las novelas de Valera es la prosa; su calidad apaga 
el ya mitigado realismo de la observacién y las descripciones. No imita 
el habla pertinente a la condicién de sus personajes. Una vez, por ex- 
cepcién, la Antofiona de Pepita Jiménez se despotrica en cal6é. No ha 
de buscarse en Valera lenguaje tipico. Sus criaturas propenden a echar 
discursos, a escribir cartas, género en que Valera se habia amaestrado. 
Le reprocharon que sus héroes y herofnas hablasen y escribiesen tan bien 
como el propio autor. No es falta de habilidad. Nada mas lejos de su 
propésito que el copiar la lengua coloquial.‘ 


away with you, wretch youare! The devil take you for coming here and meddling 

with my darling! You have killed her—bad luck to you!” 

Pepita Jiménez (trad. W. Heinemann), London, 1891, p. 120: 

“Finally, as.she was going away, she exlaimed, in her half-gipsy jargon: 

“Get away—you deceiver! you villain! Mycurse upon you! You have made 
the child sick, and now you are killing her by your desertion. May witches fly 
away with you, body and bones!” 

Pepita Jiménez (trad. M. Boheman), Stockholm, 1894, p. 93: 

“Till slut d& hon skulle till att gi, utropade hon pA sin zigenarrotvilska: 

—GA, din skojare, din satans dagdrifvare, férbannad vare du, som gjort 
flickan sjuk och hAller pA att ta lifvet af henne med ditt hemlighetsmakeri.” 

En karlekskonflickt (Pepita Jiménez) (trad. T. Wilson), Stockholm, 1914, p. 79: 
“Till slut d& hon skulle till att gi, utropade hon pa sin zigenarrotvilska: 
—GA, din kirlekskojare, din usla bedragare, férbannad vare du som gjort 

flickan sjuk och haller p& att ta livet av henne med dina konster.”’ 

Pepita Jiménez (trad. I. Leopold), Helsingfors, 1925, p. 95: 

“Férran hon gick, utbrast hon til sist p& sin gitanorotvilska: 

—Du din falskspelare i kirlek, du sin férdémde skojare! M& arga hundar 
riva din buk! Du har gjort flickan sjuk, och du tar livet av henne med dina 
baksluga konster.”’ 

’ Pepita Jiménez. Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by G. L. Lincoln, Boston, 
1908, p. 160, n. a p. 65: “Possibly the meaning of the passage is: ‘may vile dogs 
rend your body.’” Otra edicién americana, al parecer independiente de la an- 
terior, Pepita Jiménez. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. V. Cusachs, New York, 
1910, p. 113, n. 15, traduce la frase: ‘may mad dogs rip your skin.’ Y afiade: 
“This is a free translation of the dialect of the gypsies and lower classes of the 
south of Spain, known as Calo.” La edicién escolar de Macmillan, Pepita 
Jiménez. Abridged and Edited with Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by M. A. De 
Vitis and D. Torreyson, New York, 1934, no da este pasaje. 

* Prélogo a la edicién de Cldsicos Castellanos citada, p. lv y ss. 
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L. Gonzdlez Lépez observa a su vez: 


“ 


. ahf esté Antofiona, la nodriza de Pepita Jiménez, “‘picotera, alegre 
y hdbil como pocas,” casada con el hijo del maestro Cencias, que habla 
en “jerga medio gitana” e incorpora el gracejo y la sal de Andalucia; 
que eso quiere dar a entender la jerga de que se sirve Valera para hacer 
hablar a Antofiona y decir aquellos tajantes desprepésitos. La fama de 
estilista y puritano del lenguaje que tiene Don Juan, mds que a un puri- 
tanismo académico, débese a la hechura cldsica de sus escritos en los que 
entran, de un lado, la lectura asidua de autores antiguos y, de otro, el 
conocimiento del acervo popular, no vulgar. Impecable diccién que no 
aparenta frialdad y correccién sumas, anfmase como “organismo fecundo 
y viviente,”’ exquisita sutileza y un tufillo socarrén tan hijo de la experi- 
encia y el correr mundos como de la nativa salpimienta andaluza.”’ ® 


Afirmar que los personajes de las novelas hablan como su creador es 
algo que se ha hecho tépico entre los criticos de Valera. Por eso el 
consciente desliz del escritor al insertar esas frases de jerga popular 
de su tierra en un lenguaje tan personal debfa necesariamente obligar 
a que se le buscara satisfactoria y concreta explicacién. Por encima 
de todo nos encontramos aqui ante la fundamental cuestién del 
lenguaje en la novela espafiola del siglo XIX, en trance de encontrar 
su manera entre el costumbrismo y realismo tradicionales y las 
nuevas corrientes y modas francesas. 

Los eruditos han sefialado certeramente la evolucién del lenguaje 
en la prosa francesa del siglo XIX.7 Se rompen los diques del habla 
popular que inunda las obras literarias. Desaparece la preocupa- 
cién del “mot noble,” y “mot propre” y “couleur locale” triunfan 
en toda la linea: uso de dialectalismos y de palabras vulgares y 
hasta soeces, ambicién de reproducir exactamente un medio por 
ambientacién o haciendo hablar a los personajes de novelas o 
dramas de la misma manera que hablan sus modelos vivos, carac- 
terizan, en mayor o menor grado, el lenguaje literario de los escri- 
tores franceses desde el Romanticismo. El realismo y el natura- 

5 Las mujeres de Don Juan Valera, Madrid, 1934, p. 76. 

* Vease, por ejemplo, la perduracién del t6pico en un libro reciente: P. Romero 
Mendoza, Don Juan Valera, Madrid, 1940, p. 176 y ss.: “Esta tan encarifiado con 
los personajes de su invencién, que les da todo cuanto tiene a mano: sus ideas, 
su cultura y su lenguaje”; “no se contenta, pues, con imprimir a la faébula su 


donosura espiritual, su gracejo andaluz . . . sino que ha de hablar también por 
labios de sus personajes.” 

7™Vease F. Brunot, La langue francaise de 1815 & nos jours, en L. Petit de 
Juleville, Histoire de la langue et de la littérature francaise des origines 4 1900, 
VIII, Paris, 1899, p. 725 y ss.; y G. Lanson, L’art de la prose, Paris, 1908, p. 228 
y ss. Un buen resumen en E. Lerch, “Die franzésische Sprache im 19. und 20. 
Jahrhundert,” en Neuphilologische Monatsschrift, I, 1930, p. 103 y 147. 
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lismo vienen a acentuar estos rasgos caracteristicos y a hacer de 
ellos algo especial o distintivo y hasta convertir en obsesién ese 
reproducir el lenguaje familiar y popular en la literatura. Grandes 
escritores franceses participan en esta revolucién del lenguaje del 
siglo XIX, preocupados en presentar los seres en su propia realidad, 
haciéndoles hablar su lengua con la exactitud de sus ‘mots propres.”’ ® 
Pero fué sobre todo Emile Zola el que convirtié en exigencia natura- 
lista estricta el que nadie empleara en obras literarias un lenguaje 
que se apartara lo més mfinimo del medio o clase social a que el 
personaje pertenecia.° 

El entusiasmo de Emilia Pardo Bazan por el naturalismo del 
pafs vecino, viendo la literatura espafiola contempordnea a la luz 
de las nuevas teorfas, iba precisamente a remover la cuestién del 
lenguaje que los novelistas espafioles empleaban en sus creaciones 
y a hurgar en la conciencia estilistica de Valera: En La cuestién 
palpitante (1882) se sefialaba la patente disconformidad en que se 
encontraban las novelas de Valera respecto a las formulas natura- 
listas. Las novelas de Valera habian sido traducidas al francés y 
seguramente sorprendieron a aquellos que iban a buscar en ellas 
el mds puro costumbrismo andaluz. Sobre esto escribfa la Pardo 
Bazan, iniciando asf la apreciacién critica, sefialada al principio, 
de unos personajes hablando, en las novelas de Valera, un lenguaje 
artificioso y poco propio de su cardcter y su clase social: 


Pensaban nuestros vecinos que las hijas de Valera eran unas gitanas 
alegres, armadas de castafiuelas, dispuestas a bailar seguidillas y jaleo, 


* Véanse, por ejemplo, las observaciones de algunos estudios modernos sobre 
la lengua de esos escritores: E. Bouvier, La bataille réaliste (1844-1857), Paris, 
1913, p. 101; L. Vincent, La langue et le style rustiques de George Sand dans les 
romans champétres, Paris, 1916, p. 13 y ss.; E. P. Dargan and W. L. Crain, Studies 
in Balzac’s Realism, Chicago, 1932, p. 30; P. Sabatier, L’ esthétique des Goncourt, 
Paris, 1920, p. 411; M. Burns, La langue d’ Alphonse Daudet, Paris, 1916, p. 15 yss.; 
J. W. Hovenkamp, Mérimée et la couleur locale, Nijmegen, 1928, p. 194; M. 
Cressot, La phrase et le vocabulaire de J. K. Huysmans, Paris, 1938, p. 5; M. 
Kéberle, Moderne Tendenzen in Colette’s Sprache, Miinchen, 1930, p. 36; etc. 

® Uno de sus textos mds caracteristicos que no he visto citado: Le naturalisme 
au théatre (Les oeuvres completes, 42), Paris, 8.a., p. 235: “Quand on fait parler un 
ouvrier, il est d’une honnéteté stricte, je crois, de lui conserver son langage, de 
méme qu’on doit mettre dans la bouche d’un bourgeois ou d’une duchesse des 
expressions justes.”” Estudios criticos sobre Zola han destacado este aspecto 
importante de su obra, desde los mds antiguos a los mds recientes: Véase, por 
ejemplo, F. Brunetitre, Le roman naturaliste (9a. ed.), Paris, 1896, p. 122 y ss.: 
y F. Doucet, L’esthétique d’ Emile Zola et son application a la critique, Den Haag, 
1923, p. 204. 
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y se encontraban con unas monjas contempordneas de Santa Teresa y 
Fray Luis de Granada . . . No cabe duda que Pepita Jiménez, Dofia Luz 
y otras herofnas de Valera hablan muy bien, y con muy concertadas y 
discretas razones; mas tampoco puede negarse que, por desgracia, hoy 
nadie habla asi, a estilo de personaje de Cervantes . . .. En Valera no hay 
Sanchos; todos son Valeras, y esto hace que se le estudie mds bien como 
a un clésico que como a un novelista moderno."® 


Valera debia, algunos afios mds tarde, en 1886, en unos im- 
portantes artfculos que publicé en la Revista de Espafa, y titulé 
“Apuntes sobre el nuevo arte de escribir novelas,” salir al paso de 
este juicio de la escritora gallega, defendiendo, al mismo tiempo, su 
lenguaje y estilo de novelista. Entre otras cosas decfa: 


El lenguaje, en didlogos inventados, es, pues, el medio mejor que tiene 
el novelista para representar y manifestar caracteres. En estos didlogos 
inventados, en los cuales, salvo la mayor amplitud y libertad del novelista, 
éste coincide con el dramaturgo, debe (nadie lo negara) imitar la natu- 
raleza, hacer que cada uno hable en el estilo que le es propio, segin su 
clase, su educacién, su capacidad intelectual, su edad y su temperamento. 
Esto no es precepto naturalista, es de todos los tiempos y de todas las 
escuelas, est4 en todas las retéricas y poéticas desde Aristételes y Homero 
hasta nuestros dias. No hay que tratar aqui del que, sin negar el pre- 
cepto, deja de cumplirle por torpeza, como supone dofia Emilia que me 
sucede a mf, ya que, segtin ella, todos mis personajes hablan como yo, sin 
diferencia alguna; pero sf hay que tratar de esta imitacién atenuada del 
lenguaje a fin de que sea natural, verosfmil y adecuado y propio de cada 
persona. En ello caben muchos errores, asi en la teorfa como en la 
practica .. 4 


Y revolviéndose.mds concretamente contra la acusacién de la Pardo 
dice: 


Malo es que un autor esté siempre detrds de los personajes, sin vida ni 
personalidad distinta, hablando por ellos; pero atin asf, puede poner en 
las criaturas de su imaginacién voz, sentimientos y pensamientos hu- 
manos, aunque sin individuacién. Mucho peor es cuando el lenguaje de 
los personajes, sobre no ser peculiar y caracteristico de cada uno, no es 
humano siquiera, lo cual, entre naturalistas, ocurrea menudo. Un autor 
cuyos personajes hablan como él hablarfa en igual caso, crea, en efecto, 
gran discordancia entre los discursos que atribuye a cada ser y las pasiones 
y acciones que de él refiere: pero al cabo no peca como el autor cuyos 
personajes hablan como no pudo hablar nadie jamas, a lo cual se expone 
quien, sin estudiar bien el alma humana, de donde la palabra brota, la 
remeda empfricamente, creyendo poseer el talento de observacién y la 


10 La cuestién palpitante (Obras completas, X XVI), p. 58. 
" Critica literaria 1886-1887 (Obras completas, XXV1), p. 58. 
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retentiva que se requiere para percibir bien y guardar en la memoria el 
lenguaje diverso de cada individuo. Y todavia, aunque demos de barato 
que un novelista retiene y reproduce los distintos modos de hablar, esto 
no haré gracia, ni conmover4, ni interesar4, si es reproducido con fidelidad 
nimia, servil, y desmafiada, y sin la conveniente depuracién y primor 
artisticos para buscar y hallar la verdad estética, que no es lo mismo que 
la verdad real y grosera . . . Desengffiese, dofia Emilia, el lenguaje 
realmente natural seria inaguantable.” 


Muy a pecho, por lo visto, se habia tomado este asunto Don Juan 
Valera.” 


La introduccién del lenguaje popular en la novela y la manera 
de reproducir en ella con propiedad y nobleza la conversacién de los 
tipos populares habfa preocupado también a otros escritores con- 
tempordneos.’* Pero Valera tenia ideas fijas y precisas acerca del 
lenguaje artistico sobre las que insistié en diferentes ocasiones. No 
sélo en los Apuntes citados, sino en uno de sus discursos académicos 
denuncia el vicio de los “‘que apetecen y buscan lo vulgar, confundién- 
dolo con lo popular” y emplean palabras vulgares, usadas y hasta 
soeces, despreciando las nobles, y expresa, al mismo tiempo, su 
escepticismo de que el empleo de ese lenguaje vulgar sirva par crear 


2 Tbidem, pags. 61 y 63. 

% En la necrologia de Valera que la Pardo Bazdn escribié afios mds tarde, 
al citar unas palabras de Andrés Gonzdlez Blanco que insisten sobre el mismo tema 
(“Don Judn Valera fué hombre de estudio y no de observacién, de cultura, no de 
visién poética . . .; su didlogo es un discreteo y todos los personajes hablan como 
el autor’), observa en una nota: “Lo habia yo notado en La cuestién palpitante 
y Don Juan en los A puntes se defendié reiteradamente de esta censura, que parecia 
llegarle alalma . . .” (véase Retratos y apuntes literarios, 1* serie [Obras completas, 
32], Madrid, s.a., p. 268). 

4 Véase, por ejemplo, el prélogo, fechado en 1882, de B. Pérez Galdés a El 
sabor de la tierruca de Pereda: “Si no poseyera otros méritos, bastaria a poner su 
nombre en primera linea la gran reforma que ha hecho introduciendo el lenguaje 
popular en el lenguaje literario . . . Una de las mayores dificultades con que 
tropieza la novela en Espafia consiste en lo poco hecho y trabajado que esta el 
lenguaje literario para reproducir los matices de la conversacién corriente . . . De 
estas rancias antipatias entre la retérica y la conversacién, entre la Academia y el 
periédico, resultan infranqueables diferencias entre la manera de escribir y la 
manera de hablar, diferencias que son desesperacién y escollo del novelista. . . . 
Cualquiera hace hablar al vulgo: pero jcudn dificil es esto sin incurrir en pedestres 
bajezasi . . .” (véase en Pereda, Obras completas [2a. ed.], Madrid, 1940, p. 867); 
y L. Alas refiriéndose a La desheredada de Galdés: “‘Si en toda clase de escritos la 
falta de naturalidad y sencillez es deplorable, como en ningiin otro género lo es en 
la novela. Pero en éste, ademas se exige que cada personaje emplee el estilo y 
lenguaje propios de su estado y cardcter, regla que muy pocas veces han atendido 
nuestros modernos novelistas . . .” (véase Galdés, Obras completas, I, Madrid, 
1912, p. 108). 
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caracteres novelescos.'5 Pero ademas de esta aversién de principio 
al naturalismo y a los procedimientos de Zola, al que considera 
“atildado escritor,” virtuoso de lo soez y de lo impuro, habfa en 
Valera una mds concreta actitud de resistencia a aceptar una novela 
regional en la que se pretendiera transcribir y conservar fielmente la 
fonética dialectal y los modismos jergales de los protagonistas. 
Valera, que mostré una gran dosis de incomprensié6n para los estre- 
chos limites de una novela regional tal como Pereda la propugnaba, 
condena duramente los intentos de un regionalismo literario andaluz 
basado en reproducir el habla de la tierra en una transcripcién 
fonética convencional. El contraste evidente entre una jerga que 
mal puede reproducirse en el lenguaje escrito y los sentimientos 
amorosos quintaesenciados de los protagonistas es lo que le dis- 
gusta, por ejemplo, de una novela de Arturo Reyes.'® La “‘adultera- 
cién de la ortograffa” para reproducir graficamente la pronunciacién 
andaluza contribufa, segin Valera, a crear un nuevo dialecto, 
“una lengua barbara e informe.” ’” Y no es que Valera no tuviera 
buen ofdo fonético y no se hubiera preocupado de los matices de la 
pronunciacién de sus paisanos: varias veces en su obra critica hace 
alusién, incluso con anécdotas, a la arbitrariedad del dialecto andaluz 
interpretando las graffas del castellano escrito '* y en algunas de sus 
novelas se encuentran tambien observaciones sobre el acento y 
manera de hablar de los andaluces.'® Valera no era contrario 


% Véase OC, I, 28-29; y OC, XXVI, 73. Ya E. Fishtine, Don Juan Valera 
the Critic, Bryn Mawr, 1933, p. 47, hizo alusién a estas ideas de Valera. 

16 En una de las Cartas americanas, fechada en 18-IV-1897 (véase OC, XLIV, 

44). 
17 Refiriéndose a otros libros andaluces en 1900 (véase OC, XXX, 208). 
Todavia mas radical que Valera se muestra alguno de sus contempordneos y 
paisanos: véase lo que de la “jerigonza” o “algarabia andaluza’”’ de ciertos autores 
dice M. Pardo de Figueroa, Cuarta racién de articulos del Dr. Thebussem, Madrid, 
1902, p. 116 y ss. La filologia moderna empieza ahora a preocuparse de estudiar 
el convencionalismo de la ortografia y pronunciacién figurada del lenguaje popular 
en el teatro moderno; vease R. K. Spaulding, “The Phonology of Popular Spanish 
as seen in the ‘género chico,’ ” en Philological Quarterly, XV, 1936, 367 y ss.; y 
F. Lépez Estrada, “Notas del habla de Madrid. El lenguaje en una obra de 
Carlos Arniches,” en Cuadernos de Literatura Contempordnea, 9-10, 1943, p. 
261 y ss. 

18 Véanse, por ejemplo, las agudas observaciones fonéticas de La cordobesa, 
(1876), en OC, XLV, 237 y ss.; también OC, XXX, 209. Pero fiel a sus principios, 
pocas de estas observaciones fonéticas pasaron a la prictica: infier por infiel en 
Mariquita y Antonio; ajorro en un chiste sobre la economia en El comendador 
Mendoza; “‘echar jierro” y “quitar jierro” en Juanita la Larga; etc. 

19 En su primera novela Mariquita y Antonio (1861) hay alguna alusién a la 
pronunciacién dialectal (OC, XIII, 84) en la solucién de una charada; en Las 
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tampoco a que el regionalismo se trasluciera en la descripcién de 
costumbres y de usos, y él mismo dej6 mucha Andalucia en sus 
novelas en ese aspecto. Ni tampoco a que el léxico de la tierra 
quedara incorporado al lenguaje del novelista en su creacién. En 
esto, como en otras muchas cosas, tenfa Valera como ideal y modelo 
a El Solitario. Los biégrafos de Valera han puesto de relieve la 
influencia que Estébanez Calder6n tuvo sobre su vocacién de escri- 
tor. Su larga amistad reafirmé la mutua admiracién. Y ademas 
vefa Valera en las Escenas andaluzas el mejor ejemplo—comparable 
sélo a Cervantes—de cémo es posible hacer hablar a la gente mds 
ruin de Andalucfa “sin marecar lo vicioso de la pronunciacién en la 
escritura,” pero sin dejar ninguna duda, por razén del lenguaje, 
acerca del nacimiento de los personajes. Valera coincidfa sin duda 
con Estébanez en que en el lenguaje de las Escenas venia a confluir 
un caudal de voces y de frases castizas conservadas lo mismo en 
autores de pasados siglos que en los barrios populares de las ciu- 
dades andaluzas.*® En lo que se mantuvo siempre irreductible 
es en aceptar como lenguaje literario el desorden de la lengua 
hablada, sin tradici6én y sin previa fijacién escrita. En los dltimos 
afios de su vida segufa repitiendo esas ideas con incansable firmeza e 
insistia en que el castellano escrito tal como lo pronuncian los 
andaluces acabaria por crear en poquisimo tiempo “un idioma in- 
forme y rudo.”* Valera, que habfa seguido las huellas de El 
Solitario en sus novelas, podia proclamar por esos afios también: 


Con todas las convenientes salvedades, me atreveré a citarme yo mismo, 
recordando que Antofiona, Respetilla, Dientes, Juana y Juanita las 
largas y otras figuras del vulgo andaluz, que introduzco en mis narra- 
ciones, hablan como por allf se habla, sin necesidad de notar lo mal y 
disparatadamente que acaso pronuncian.” 


No obstante, en pie sigue el problema de dilucidar hasta qué punto 
era el lenguaje de “por alli” el que Valera empleaba y hasta qué 
punto el hablista, con sus cldsicos a cuestas, el que se entrometia en 
los didlogos de los rtisticos andaluces que aparecen en sus novelas. 

i,Cémo se explicardn, en medio de esa aversién al lenguaje bajo 


ilusiones del Doctor Faustino, I (OC, V, 148), Constanza pregunta a su primo “si 
en Villabermeja roncan al hablar como en Jaén o gastan otro linaje de ronquidos’” ; 
en Genio y Figura (OC, X, 30), Rafaela habla “con acento andaluz muy marcado” ; 
en uno de sus cuentos, Dofia Manuela habla bien el castellano, “si bien con un 
gracioso dejo tarifefio” (OC, XV, 143); etc. 

20 Véase OC, XXX, 208; y OC, XIX, 147. 

% Véase OC, XLIV, 194; y OC, XLVI, 164. 

= OC, XXX, 208. 
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y a lo dialectal, las frases citadas de Antofiona, el personaje al que 
recuerda, al cabo de los afios, como prototipo del pueblo de Anda- 
lucia? Valera tuvo el fino instinto de elegir uno de los ingredientes 
populares del andaluz y en el ataque de ira de Antofiona prefirié caer 
en el calé a traducir al papel con verismo fonético unas maldiciones 
dichas por una pueblerina cuyo lenguaje debfa conocer a maravilla.* 
El lenguaje de los gitanos era, en tltimo término, un elemento 
alégeno y extrafio en el castellano del Sur de Espafia por muy 
mezclado que anduviera con él. No habfa desdefiado Valera la 
posibilidad de recurrir a un idioma extranjero para caracterizar 
en determinadas circunstancias a algunos personajes de sus novelas: 
Por ejemplo, encontramos en la segunda parte de Las ilusiones del 
Doctor Faustino a la Manolita de la primera, convertida en Etelvina, 
empleando palabras francesas y galicismos a troche y moche. En 
Genio y figura, Don Pepito le hace el amor de manera desenfrenada a 
Rafaela en guaranf y se empefia en que ella le corresponda en el 
mismo idioma.“ Pero no se trata ahora de frases en idiomas ex- 
trafios que elegia para producir un efecto deseado, consciente de su 
afectacién o de su exotismo. Valera pone en boca de Antojfiona, 
aparte de un claro dialectalismo andaluz, extendido también, por 
otra parte, al lenguaje familiar del resto de Espafia,?* una maldicién 
en calé que ha de sorprendernos por su justeza, colorido y auten- 
ticidad. Debié Valera conocer a los gitanos de su tierra, aunque no 
les prestara atencién especial. Tal vez entre las aventuras de sus 


*% En las novelas y sobre todo en Pepita Jiménez hay no sélo notas personales 
y lances sucedidos en la familia del autor, sino mucho del mundo familiar de 
Valera en sus posesiones cordobesas y de los tipos populares que conocié en la 
tertulia de la Marquesa de la Paniega, aunque no remedara exactamente su 
lenguaje (véase M. Azafia, prélogo citado, p. lviii, y dei mismo, La novela de Pepita 
Jiménez, Madrid, 1927, p. 25 y ss.). 

*% Véase OC, X, 180 y ss. Los vocablos guaranies, “musicales y sonoros,” 
debieron ejercer un gran encanto sobre Valera. De palabras indias habia hablado 
en un ensayo, aparecido en 1855, De la poesia en el Brasil (OC, XIX, 84-85 y 
122-123); y en una de las Cartas americanas, fechada en 1889 (OC, XLII, 166 y 
ss.), vuelve a ocuparse del guarani. Tal vez la fuente de los arrullos de Genio y 
figura no sea, como pudiera suponerse, el Tesoro de la lengua guarant del Padre 
jesuita Antonio Ruiz Montoya que menciona en el tltimo ensayo citado (no se 
reimprimié en Leipzig, como Valera dice, sino en Viena y Paris, 1876: Arte de la 
lengua guarani o mds bien Tupi). Valera tuvo quizdés alguna fuente oral mds 
directa. 

% Las formas indino, endino, indinote, endinote, son muy frecuentes en autores 
espafioles y sobre todo andaluces. Podrian menudearse los casos, por ejemplo, 
en Ferndn Caballero que emplea con frecuencia la palabra. El texto que cita 
A. Alcal& Venceslada, Vocabulario andaluz, Andijar, 1933, es precisamente de 
Fernan. 
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tiempos de estudiante en Granada tuviera relaci6n, como su Doctor 
Faustino, al mismo tiempo que con pupileras, costureras, bailarinas 
y “traviatas,” con alguna gitanilla. En su primera novela no 
terminada, Mariquita y Antonio (1861), percibimos rastros de sus 
“‘aflamencados”’ pasatiempos y diversiones en los alegres afios grana- 
dinos: Garridas hembras y “mozos de chapa” andan por alli re- 
vueltos y en las coplas que entona Miguel, el habilidoso hijo del 
maestro Cencias, aparecen algunas palabras gitanas de las corrientes 
en el cante andaluz.”* Y resulta curioso que estas coplas se incor- 
poraran a sus poesias completas,?” aun contrastando, por su tono 
y su lenguaje, con la “poesia sabia,” al decir de Menéndez y Pelayo, 
que cultiv6é siempre Valera. Poco se sabe a ciencia cierta de la 
difusién del calé ni del estado lingiifstico del dialecto gitano en 
Andalucia al finalizar el siglo XIX. Ya el gitano que documenté 
mds de medio siglo antes el escritor inglés George Borrow fué 
pronto considerado como una de las variantes europeas mds adultera- 
das y corruptas. Y los testimonios posteriores de gitandlogos 
extranjeros que estuvieron en Espafia vienen a confirmar la deca- 
dencia a que ha llegado el calé en los tiempos presentes.** Pero la 
existencia constante en Andalucia de un grupo numeroso de “afi- 
cionados’’ a las costumbres y maneras de los gitanos tenia necesaria- 
mente que contribuir a mantener y extender el conocimiento del 
calé, constituyendo el vehiculo mds adecuado para el paso de pala- 
bras gitanas al lenguaje popular. Incluso muchas personas que 
vivian en el campo o en las ciudades andaluzas, busnés en contacto 
con colonias importantes de gitanos, llegaban a poseer un rico caudal 


de voces gitanas y hasta hablar corrientemente el calé.2* No hay 
*6 Véase, por ejemplo, OC, XIII, 73: 
Cuando.ir de aqui para allf 
te diquelé Rafaela 
con refajo de franela 
amarillo y carmesi.. . 
7 OC, XVIII, 38. 
*8 Véase H. Schuchardt, “Die cantes flamencos,” en Zeitsch. f. rom. Philologie, 
V, 1881, p. 290 y ss.; y A. Colocci, “The Gitanos of To-Day,” en Journal of the 
Gypsy-Lore Society, Old Series, I, 1889, p. 286 y ss. De los libros del hispanista 
W. Starkie, Spanish Raggle-Taggle (London, 1933) y Don Gitano (London, 1937), 
asi como de los del gitanélogo norteamericano I. Brown, Night and Days on the 
Gypsy Trail (New York, 1922) y Deep Song (New York, 1929) pueden sacarse 
contradictorias conclusiones, aunque la impresién general es que la decadencia 
del calé es grande y que los gitanos pierden a pasos agigantados los restos de su 
lengua propia. Sélo una investigacién directa y seria podria dar algtin resultado 
definitivo acerca del estado actual del lenguaje de los gitanos espafioles. 
**T. Brown, “The Knowledge of Gypsy among the Gentiles of Spain,” en 
JGLS, Third Series, 1924, III, pp. 143-144, atestigua todavia en fecha reciente 
casos concretos de dominio de un calé muy puro por parte de andaluces no gitanos. 
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necesidad de presumir en Valera un profundo conocimiento de la 
lengua de los gitanos de Andalucia. El trato con las gentes de 
Cabra y Dofia Mencia, con abundante vocabulario gitanesco en su 
lenguaje coloquial, debfa ser fuente mds que suficiente de conoci- 
miento directo. Pero para un intelectual como Valera todo se 
convertia en cuestién libresca y en su obra encontramos varias 
veces aludido el problema del lenguaje de los gitanos y hasta el de 
la incorporacién de voces suyas al léxico de los espafioles. 

No era mucho lo que debfa conocerse en Espafia en tiempos de 
Valera de las cuestiones de filologia gitana. Los vocabularios nada 
cientificos que se publicaron en Espafia durante el siglo XIX 
alguna alusién hacen al libro de Grellman que fué el que mds con- 
tribuy6 en temprana fecha a la divulgacién de los problemas histéri- 
cos y lingiifsticos que planteaba la presencia de ese extrafio pueblo 
en los pafses de Europa.*® Aunque ya se habfan publicado los 
vocabularios gitano-espafioles del siglo XIX por aquel entonces, 
Valera se encaré seguramente por vez primera con ese mundo al leer 
una obra del Dr. Johann Fastenrath: En 1870 publica una erftica de 
varios libros del hispanista alemdn, entre ellos, Die Wunder Sevilla’s 
(Leipzig, 1867), y en sus pdginas no sélo encontré cantares que 
podian sonarle a cosa conocida, sino también notas en que Fasten- 
rath cita y glosa el libro que le sugirié su interés por los gitanos: Este 
libro no es otro que The Zincali de George Borrow,* uno de los 
libros que mds ha contribufido a despertar interés universal por los 
gitanos y en especial por los gitanos espafioles. Valera en el ensayo 
mencionado resume los eruditos comentarios del hispanista de 
Colonia de la siguiente manera: 


Proviene esta erudicién [la de Fastenrath] de las obras del célebre 
inglés Mr. Borrow, autor de varias obras curiosisimas, y entre otras de 
La Biblia en Espajia, el libro mds gracioso y desatinado que se ha escrito 
sobre nuestro pafs.™ 


También recoge Valera el hecho de que Fastenrath afiadiera a lo 
aprendido en The Zincali los resultados de su propia observacién,™ 


*° R. Campuzano, Orijen, usos y costumbres de los jitanos y diccionario de su 
dialecto, Madrid, 1848, p. xi y ss., tiene, por ejemplo, como principal fuente la 
obra de G. Grellmann, cuya traduccién francesa, Histoire des Bohémiens, Paris, 
1810, alcanzé gran difusién. 

% “Zu den Gedichten tiber die spanischen Zigeuner wurde ich angeregt durch 
die Studien Borrow’s The Zincali” (Die Wunder Sevilla’s, Leipzig, 1867, p. 114). 

# OC, XXIII, 166. 

*% “Tn Granada besuchte ich den capitdn de los gitanos, Antonio, genannt 
Cojén, der gegeniiber dem paseo principal in einer Schmiede wohnt und viel 
Wiirde besass”’ (Die Wunder, p. 114); compdrese OC, XXIII, 166. 
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pero en un par de pdginas se detiene a resumir ante todo la “‘ciencia’”’ 
que Fastenrath habia cursado en las pdginas de Borrow, o en el 
aula o academia de aquel granadino Antonio, “de apellido innomi- 
nable,’’ a la que “‘acudfan las buenas cantaoras y bailaoras a lucir sus 
habilidades.” Valera debié seguramente aprender entonces, si no 
lo sabia antes, que la lengua de los gitanos era “una noble y regia 
hija del sdnscrito,” que no debfa confundirse con la “‘germanfa”’ 
y en la que sf aparecen palabras del gitano, sin que por eso sea lengua 
gitana. En el resumen se contiene, en lfneas generales, la historia 
de ese pueblo, su origen y emigracién, las vicisitudes por las que ha 
pasado, la legislacién que les ha perseguido, sus ocupaciones ac- 
tuales, etc., etc. En el fondo, es el esquema de The Zincali a 
través de las noticias de Fastenrath. Valera no deb{fa haber lefdo 
antes de escribir ese ensayo este libro de Borrow, pero si The Bible in 
Spain. Don Juan habia visto en esta obra uno de tantos disparates 
escritos por extranjeros que venian a Espafia empefiados en descu- 
brir “color local.” ‘Cuando Jorge Borrow desbarra es cuando es 
verdaderamente delicioso,”’ concluia después de sefialar los absurdos 
de la desbocada fantasfa del escritor inglés al relatar las impresiones 
de sus correrfas por Espafia.* Pero también el gitanismo, el calé y 
lo que la obra de Borrow significaba como gufa en estos temas pudo 
ser objeto de conversaciones de Valera—que recordaba haber visto 
gitanos en Rusia y en el Brasil—con dos personas que conocfan “‘les 
affaires d’Egipte’’ de manera directa o a través del estrafalario y 
genial agente de la Sociedad Bfblica de Londres: Se trata de Serafin 
Estébanez Calderén y del autor de la célebre Carmen, Préspero 
Mérimée. El Solitario conocia bien el mundo “flamenco” de Anda- 
lucia, los gitanos y los agitanados “‘aficionados,’’ el cante y baile de 
aquéllos.** En medio de su lenguaje casticisimo hay, al desgaire, 
algunas palabras en calé que revelan su familiaridad con la lengua de 
los gitanos andaluces.** Mérimée consider6é a Estébanez, amigo 


* Véase “Historia y politica (1859-1868),” en OC, XX XVII, 316 y ss. 

% Véase R. Mitjana, “Acerca de ‘El Solitario’ y la misica andaluza,” en su 
libro Discantes y contrapuntos, Valencia, 1905, p. 159 y ss. 

36 El Solitario se atreve incluso alguna vez a abandonar la pureza y el casti- 
cismo del estilo para dar un poco de color local con transcripciones fonéticas 
convencionales de vulgarismos andaluces; véase Escenas andaluzas, Madrid 1883: 
“dicumento en cuistion”’ (p. 280); “asimesmo” (p. 287); “cuidicioso,” “fldbica de 
cravos” (p. 288). Dentro de esta misma tendencia estan las palabras en calé que 
introduce: “calis de Sesé,” “pinreles,”’ “pira,” “chachipé,” “drupillo,” ete. (pp. 
275, 276, 281, 287 y 347). Estébanez debié sin duda haber leido a Borrow: 
R. Salillas, Hampa, Madrid, 1898, p. 130 y s., da noticia de una carta de El Solitario 
pidiendo, en 6/V/1842, a su amigo el arabista Pascual de Gayangos, entonces 
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suyo desde su primer viaje a Espafia, su iniciador en la chipi call,” 
aunque se haya suficientemente probado luego que el fondo gitano— 
costumbres y lenguaje—de Carmen proced{fa casi en absoluto de una 
lectura atenta de los libros de Borrow.** En las notas a su anto- 
logia de la poesia espafiola del siglo XIX recuerda Valera los sucu- 
lentos convites en casa de El Solitario, en los que coincidié algunas 
veces con Mérimée, y las comidas que el escritor daba en Paris 
en honor de sus amigos espafioles de paso por la capital de Francia.*® 
No ser4 demasiado suponer que en algunas de esas sobremesas se en- 
zarzara la conversacién en torno a la cuestién ardua de la lengua 
de los gitanos que, como sabemos a través de su correspondencia, 


en Londres, que le comprase un ejemplar del “libro de Borrows [sic] sobre los 
gitanos.”” Incluso pudo haberle conocido personalmente, ya que el escritor ingés 
llevaba una carta de presentacién para él (18-IV-1839) cuando era Jefe politico de 
Sevilla; la dimisién de El Solitario impidié su encuentro (véase W. I. Knapp, Life, 
Writings and Correspondence of G. Borrow, 1, London, 1899, p. 306). 

37 Rafael Mitjana vié en la biblioteca de Estébanez un ejemplar de Carmen 
con la siguiente dedicatoria autégrafa del autor: “A mon maftfe en chipe-calli’”’ 
(véase Lettres de Mérimée & Estébanez Calderén, separata de la Revue Bleue, 
12-I[X-1910, p. 6). P. Trahard, La vwieillesse de Prosper Mérimée (1854-1870), 
Paris, 1930, pp. 33-34, dice refiriéndose a Estébanez: “Il a publié des Escenas 
andaluzas dont l’auteur de Carmen a tiré profit. Mérimée l’a rencontré sans doute 
pendant son premier voyage en Espagne. . . . Evaluera-t-on jamais la dette 
littéraire que Mérimée contracta & l’égard de Calderén comme & l’égard des 
Montijo?” 

38 Véase P. Trahard, Prosper Mérimée de 1834 4 1853, Paris, 1928, p. 213, n. 6; 
y A. Dupouy, Carmen de Mérimée, Paris, 1930, p. 71 y ss.; e independientemente 
de los criticos franceses, E. Stauber, “Die Quellen zu P. Mérimées Novelle,” en 
Zeitschrift fiir franzdsische Sprache und Literatur, 50, 1927, p. 204 y ss. La 
reaccién contra la tesis “borrowiana” (véase Valéry Larbaud, Ce vice impuni la 
lecture. Domaine francaise (4a ed.), Paris, 1941, p. 170 y ss.) habra4 de dar mds 
importancia a la parte de El Solitario en la iniciacién de Mérimée en el gitanismo. 
En una de las cartas que le escribe Mérimée (Revue Bleue, p. 17) se lee una frase 
independiente del vocabulario de Carmen: “C’est la platitude des terres y tramistos 
ye mimbis sinan aullis sata sosimbos.” Sobre el conocimiento del calé de Méri- 
mée, véase una carta suya del 15/III/1857 en Lettres 4 Francisque Michel (Oeuvres 
completes, VII), Paris, 1930, p. 118 y s., y algunas notas de mi estudio “Gitano- 
andaluz Devel, Undevel’’, préximo a publicarse en Romance Philology. 

3° “Estando yo en Madrid, a menudo era yo de los convidados a los espléndidos 
banquetes que él daba para hacer valer las excelencias de nuestra cocina castiza. 
Préspero Mérimée, que solfa venir a Madrid con frecuencia, nos acompafiaba y 
se deleitaba en tales banquetes, agasaj4ndonos en pago en Paris cuando por alli 
fbamos” (OC, XXXII, 335). En otra ocasién, con motivo de la muerte de 
Simonet (1897), habia recordado esa intimidad con Fl Solitario: “Desde hace 
medio siglo, cuando él y yo, asi como también D. Antonio Cénovas del Castillo, 
ya acudiamos a charlar, ya a ver y estudiar libros raros, ya a regalarnos con 
suculentos almuerzos y comidas, muy a la espafiola, en casa del célebre D. Serafin 
Estébanez Calderén . . .” (OC, XLIV, 124). 
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durante muchos afios preocup6 al escritor francés y en la cual 
Estébanez siempre tendria algo interesante y de primera mano que 
decir. Significativo es que uno de los pocos términos gitanos que 
us6 Valera conscientemente—fuera de la frase de Pepita Jiménez que 
sirve de pretexto a estas notas—es una palabra original que pudo 
ofr de labios de El Solitario o sacar de las Escenas andaluzas: En 
su novela Dofia Luz se consigna un irénico comentario al matri- 
monio de la protagonista de una gitana bufiolera, con puesto cerca 
de la casa de Don Acisclo, “llamada la Filigrana, mds célebre por 
sus sentencias que el mismfsimo Pedro Lombardo” : 


Dofia Luz es una perla oriental y la perla no repara en el pescador ni en 
si vale o no vale: lo que pretend{fa es que la pescara y la llevara a lucir 
en el Olen del Oclaye.” 


Los diccionarios gitanos dan corrientemente Adali o Madrilati como 
denominaciones de Madrid. Sdélo Estébanez Calderén llama en sus 
Escenas a la Corte por el extrafio nombre calé de Olen-del-Oclave,“ 
nombre seguramente real entre los gitanos que él trat6 y con forma- 
cién similar a nombres de ciudades en dialectos gitanos de otros 
paises.” 

Valera hace, por otra parte, y como era de esperar, poco uso del 
calé en sus obras. Alguna vez alude. a su conocimiento por parte 
de alguno de los personajes de sus novelas, pero ninguno de ellos 
le saca el partido que Antofiona.“ Con excepcién de los escritores 


OC, III, 194. 

“ Escenas andaluzas, p. 280. 

“ Véase, por ejemplo, Miinchen = Raschaikero, ‘casa del cura’ (R. Liebich, 
Die Zigeuner in ihrem Wesen und in ihrer Sprache, Leipzig, 1863, p. 91); Roma = 
Ubaro Rashai ‘El sumo sacerdote’ (A. Colocci, ob. cit., p. 352); Liverpool = Lenako- 
gav, ‘ciudad a orillas del lago’, ‘on the pond’ (J. Sampson, The Dialect of the Gipsies 
of Wales, Oxford, 1926, p. 193). Olen y oclay son palabras corrientes que los 
diccionarios gitanos espafioles dan como traduccién de rio y rey: derivan de las 
raices len (metdtesis de nel, sanscrito nadi) y kralis respectivamente, de origen 
indio la primera y eslavo antiguo la segunda (véase J. Sampson, p. 193 y 160), 
y llevan prefijado el articulo determinado masculino o como es frecuente en 
muchos dialectos gitanos y muy especialmente en el espafiol (A. F. Pott, Die 
Zigeuner in Europa und Asien, Halle, 1844, I, p. 284; véase tambien JGLS, Old 
Series, III, 1891-92, p. 63). Rto del Rey era, pues, la denominacién de Madrid 
que conocia El Solitario y, a través probablemente de él, o independientemente, 
Don Juan Valera (Estébanez habla también en sus Escenas de Madriles del Rey). 
En la geografia de los gitanos de V. Blasco Ibafiez, La horda, Valencia, s.a., p. 318, 
Madrid era Los Foros: foro, foros, es ‘ciudad’ en el vocabulario de The Zincali. 

“Fl cura Ferndndez, en Las ilusiones del Doctor Faustino, clérigo “jaque, 
campechano y divertide . . . hablaba calé con primor”’ (OC, V, 20); ninguna 
palabra gitana se le escapa, sinembargo. En los Cuentos y chascarrillos andaluces 
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que se mueven en el estrecho 4mbito de localismo y del flamenquismo 
y que, por lo tanto, incorporan natural e inconscientemente el 
calé a su lenguaje (me refiero principalmente al teatro costumbrista 
andaluz del siglo XIX, no estudiado atin en ese aspecto, y a la 
poesia que pretende enlazar con el cante jondo), los literatos espafioles 
ochocentistas no sabfan con exactitud lo que el calé era: Ignoran lo 
gitano y confunden este lenguaje con el dialecto andaluz por un 
lado“ y con la germania o habla de los delincuentes por otro.‘ 
Aun el propio Valera, documentado en los libros de Borrow, habla 


tomados de la boca del vulgo coleccionados y precedidos de una introduccién erudita y 
algo filoséfica por Fulano, Zutano, Mengano y Perengano, Madrid, 1896, no son de 
Valera las pocas palabras gitanas que en ellos aparecen (comp. OC, XV); los 
gitanismos e imitacién ortogrdfica de la pronunciacién andaluza habr4 que car- 
garsela en cuenta a sus colaboradores: el Dr. Thebussem, el Conde de las Navas y 
Narciso Campillo. 

“Fernin Caballero, por ejemplo, que, tantas veces, en contraste con los 
principios defendidos por Valera, imita en sus novelas la pronunciacién andaluza 
y hace observaciones sobre ella, no presté demasiada atencién al gitano. Algtin 
gitanismo aparece, por ejemplo, registrado en el vocabulario de voces andaluzas 
apéndice de Clemencia, Madrid 1898, p. 539 y ss., pero poco calé se encuentra en 
la larga escena que empieza: “Entepd—dijo la gitana por decir gente de paz . . .” 
(p. 234 y ss.). En su coleccién de Cuentos y poesias populares andaluces, Leipzig, 
1897, p. 225, alguna hay dentro de la tradicién del famenquismo como la siguiente: 
“Eres mas fea que el mengue, / jy también sabes querer? / Anda que te coja un 
toro / y te camele un inglés.” Pese a lo que se viene afirmando desde que Ferndn 
Caballero empezé a escribir (comp. W. Berrien, “Algunos propésitos literarios de 
Ferndn Caballero,” en Anales de la Fac. de Filosofia de la Univ. de Chile, Seccién 
de Filologia, I, 1936, p. 6 y ss.), Cecilia Béhl de Faber no presté atencién mds que 
de una manera muy parcial al folk-lore andaluz e ignoré, por ejemplo, lo gitano 
que habia en el lenguaje y costumbres de Andalucia. Si por otro lado vemos lo 
que Pereda, siempre muy preocupado por el fenémeno del “jandalismo” en la 
Montafia e incluso por su influencia en la pronunciacién del dialecto montafiés 
(véase R. Menéndez Pidal, “Un inédito de Pereda,”’ en Boletin de la Biblioteca 
Menéndez Pelayo, XV, 1933, p. 150), dice del calé, nos convencemos de lo poco 
que del lenguaje gitano sabian los escritores espafioles del siglo XIX: Entre sus 
juveniles Escenas montafiesas (1864), en una de ellas, en verso, titulada El jaéndalo 
(Obras completas, p. 88), se dice y confunde: “ya no hablé mds en calé. . .”; 
“dejé, en fin, su mixta jerga /de andaluz muy corrompido. .. .” Ni por un 
momento dice el “jéndalo,” que pronuncia a la andaluza, en el momento de su 
fachendosa llegada a la patria chica, una sdéla palabra gitana. ZI Sevillano, 
“j4ndalo” de El sabor de la tierruca, cecea y pronuncia a la andaluza, pero sélo 
emplea una palabra propiamente gitana: “jindama” (p. 955). 

“ La cosa era frecuente en toda Europa por esos afios; véase lo que dice el 
maestro del siglo XIX en esta clase de estudios Francisque Michel, Etudes de 
philologie comparée sur l’argot et sur les idiomes analogues parlés en Europe et en 
Asie, Paris, 1856, p. xxvii: “Il n’est pas rare de voir les auteurs confondre cet 
idiome rommany, ou langue des Bohémiens, avec l’argot des voleurs, ce qui est 
une erreur manifeste.”’ 
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del tfo Lucas (aquel del que “‘no hay c4rcel ni presidio en las Espafias 
que no conserve de él alta memoria”), personaje de El diablo mundo 
de Espronceda, “‘con sus consejos picarescos dados medio en calé.” * 
Valera era ademds espectador de un fenédmeno curioso que se estaba 
produciendo en el lenguaje habiado de su época: al lado de los 
primeros anglicismos, en los salones que Valera frecuenté toda su 
vida, se escuchaban palabras y frases, aprendidas en el teatro o en 
los medios flamencos, que revelan en sus dias una aficién innegable 
de una parte de la alta sociedad a esa manera de hablar.” El 
flamenquismo—toros, cante, rumbo y copeo en tabernas y colmados 
—en las costumbres del siglo XIX y principios del XX merece 
atencién por su trascendencia en el campo del lenguaje: ** Valera era 
testigo de calidad en el proceso de incorporacién al lenguaje hablado 
de palabras y giros que procedian muchos de ellos de la desgarrada 
parla de la “chulaperfa” y que arrastraba consigo voces germanescas 
y gitanas. Poco benévola y hasta hostil era la actitud de Don 
Juan ante el flamenco y lo flamenco. Pero, al mismo tiempo, 





“© Véase OC, XXXII, 109. En efecto, el tio Lucas mezcla palabras gitanas 
con argot delincuente espafiol (véase R. Salillas, Hl delincuente espafiol, Madrid, 
1896). Espronceda emplea, en efecto, “libané,” “parnés,” “endifiarle,” “jama,” 
“mengues,” etc. (véase ed. Clasicos castellanos, 50, Madrid, 1938, p. 147 y ss.). 

*?Unos pocos afios antes observaba L. Vidart, “Un debut literario,” en 
Revista mensual de Filosofia, Literatura y Ciencia de Sevilla, 1869, I, 64: “Dentro 
de la unidad de todo idioma nacional existe una gran variedad en la forma de 
expresarse. Uno es el lenguaje de los salones aristocrdticos y otro muy distinto 
el que se usa en aquellos establecimientos de bebidas de que decia un poeta andaluz: 
“Si es o no invencién moderna, / vive Dios que no lo sé, / pero delicada fué / la 
invenci6én de la taberna.” 

‘8 Refiriéndose a los sainetes contempordneos y sus antecedentes en el antiguo 
picarismo espafiol escribe en 1896: “. . . todo aparece hoy con nuevas formas y 
versiones en los chistes y frases de los barbianes, chulos y chulapas y de los demas 
personajes que no sé por qué se llaman flamencos” (OC, XLIII, 216); en Genio y 
figura, se hable del lenguaje de los gomosos espafioles de la época que aprendian 
las medias-virtudes de Lisboa: “‘un castellano muy chusco y andaluzado: flamenco, 
como ahora se dice no sé por qué” (OC, X, 14). 

“OC, XLIII, 216. En un tomo de sus interesantes memorias L. Montoto, 
En aquel tiempo . . . , Madrid, 1929, p. 139, dice sobre el teatro del costumbrista 
andaluz José Sanz Pérez, sefialando el lejano origen del aflamencamiento del 
lenguaje y las costumbres que Valera ve en su cenit: “Se ve en él el retrato de 
cuerpo entero de una clase social que, aunque limitado a las capas mds infimas, 
ha influido lo bastante para tener imitadores en las esferas més elevadas donde 
estuvo de moda el flamenquismo.” Su éxito debié ser enorme: Bretén pretendié 
salir al paso de la “flamenqueria” triunfante y de la “jerga gitanil” que invadia 
la escena (véase G. Le Gentil, Le potte M. Bretén de los Herreros et la société 
espagnole de 1830 4 1860, Paris, 1909, p. 196). Las novelas de Galdés nos dan 
testimonios vivos de “sefioritos’’ que imitan costumbres y lenguaje “flamencos” : 
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reconoce que “en la misma buena sociedad o en la que de tal se 
jacta, han penetrado no pocos giros de la mencionada jeringonza 
y a veces, por mds que disuenen algo, se oyen en los salones,” * 
y algunos afios después llegaba incluso a creer que muchas de esas 
palabras y frases, desperdigadas en novelistas y dramaturgos y en 
el uso diario, tenfan perfecto derecho a ser admitidas en el Diccio- 
nario de la Academia lo mismo que lo habfa sido la antigua “ger- 
mania”: “‘vocablos de la jerga de chulos, rufianes y bandidos” y 
“también del extrafio idioma de los gitanos.” * Cita frases como 
tener poca lacha, ser de misté; y palabras como camelar, camelo 
(“cuyo noble origen se halla en el idioma de los vedas’’), chachipé, 
churt, diquelar, jamar, tajelar, chusquel, cocal, que demuestran en 
Valera un conocimiento de su procedencia gitana y una preocupa- 
cién por ella. Es decir, que Valera discriminaba, con conocimiento 
de causa, las palabras de las distintas capas que se entretejfan en 
el lenguaje coloquial de la gente con que trataba: Rara fusién del 
lenguaje de “‘gomosos, cremosos y golfos, de las damas elegantes y 
de las chulapas.” Incluso era capaz Valera, tan admirador del 
sexo bello, de estudiar cémo “en muy lindas bocas se combinan a 
veces lo cremoso con lo chulo, resultando endiablada mezcolanza” : 
posibilidades de decir, a la par, ser muy barbidn, o cualquier otro 
gitanismo, y flirt, five o’clock tea, garden-party. . . .® 


En Fortunata y Jacinta, Juanito Santa Cruz decia a veces “crudezas de estilo 
popular y aflamencado” ; en Miau, “el Cuevas hijo era chistoso, de buena sombra, 
imitaba el lenguaje chulo, se cantaba flamenco por todo lo alto . . .”; etc. B. de 
los Rios Lampérez, Madrid goyesco (Obras completas, V), Madrid, 1912, p. 220 y ss., 
resume el ambiente de la Espafia de la Restauracién en la que triunfaban “el 
flamenquismo taur6filo-sentimental y la chulaperfia romantica”: “en todo, en el 
traje, en el aire personal, en el habla, introdtjose y abrié surco la avenida flamenco- 
tauromdquica, que constituyé género en el teatro . . .” Casi en nuestros dias 
observaba E. Noel, El flamenquismo y las corridas de toros, Bilbao, 1912, p. 38: 
“El flamenquismo tiene su lenguaje. Inflexiones rarisimas del calé, del andaluz, 
del gitanismo que saltan del peridédico a la calle, al arroyo, a la casa, al lenguaje 
del nifio . . .” 

5° OC, XLIV, 200-201. Todo anda un poco confuso en la conciencia lin- 
giiistica y en la terminologia de los que observan y comprueban el hecho; comp4- 
rese 8. Montoto, Andalucismos, Sevilla, 1915, p. 10: “Estas palabras, que algunos 
equivocadamente llaman timos, no deben confundirse con otras marcadamente 
gitanas o cafiies, y muchisimo menos con las que componen la jerga incomprensible 
del flamenquismo. .. .” Véase, pese a todos los distingos, la confusién que 
produce el emplear la palabra calé, ‘lenguaje popular’, como equivalente a francés 
argot, inglés slang, en M. de Toro y Gisbert, Los nuevos derroteros del idioma. 
Paris, 1918, p. 22. 

* OC, XXX, 78. 

OC, XLIV, 200-201. 
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Pero la maldicién de Antofiona tiene raices mds profundas y 
procede de un fondo folk-lérico gitano-andaluz que nada tiene que 
ver con el artificioso andalucismo y aflamencamiento de la high-life 
madrilefia. Valera oy6 sin duda en los lugares de Andalucia la 
maldicién gitana con que la vieja doméstica de Pepita increpa a un 
Don Luis: jMalos chuqueles te tagelen el drupo! No he tenido dema- 
siada fortuna en mis lecturas de textos gitanos en encontrar con 
frecuencia esta formula en otros dialectos conocidos. Pero algunas 
“Zauberformeln” de gitanos centroeuropeos y orientales permiten 
establecer el parentesco de la frase que Valera pone en boca de su 
personaje: Asi, una férmula empleada por los gitanos de Tran- 
silvania, muy citada en todos sus libros por H. von Wlislocki, 
encierra una idea parecida: Trianda jiukla tut cingeren, ‘dreissig 
Hunde dich zerreissen.’ * También E. Wittich publicé otra férmula 
de conjuro de los gitanos del Sur de Alemania que estd en relacién con 
la frase de Pepita Jiménez y con otras maldiciones espafiolas que 
hemos de ver relacionadas con ella: O T'schilatshoben an diro Trupo 
chala o Beng, ‘das Schlechte in deinem Leib fresse der Teufel.’ ™ 
Pero es un hecho que la maldici6én de Antofiona es muy comin entre 
los gitanos espafioles: E] vocabulario de A. Jiménez (Madrid, 1846) 
da una olajai parecida: sos ler galafres te jallipeeen, ‘que los perros 
te coman.’ * El gitandélogo italiano Marqués de Colocci la recoge 
también como maldicién ofda por él: sos te mereles de bocata y sos les 
galafreen te jallipeen,’ posse tu morir de fame e ti divorino i cani.’ ** 
El folk-lorista y escritor sevillano A. Diaz Martin, que formé parte 
del grupo del célebre Deméfilo, Antonio Machado y Alvarez, en un 
libro dedicado a estudiar la maldicién gitana, da la misma forma que 
Valera: malos chuqueles te tagelen el drupo.®’ El hispanista inglés 
W. Starkie en su primer libro de andanzas con su violin por tierras 
espafiolas (Spanish Raggle-Taggle, London, 1933), da una variante 
de dicha maldicién : malos chuqueles os jamen.** También el antiguo 

5 Comunicada por vez primera en Zauber- und Besprechungs-Formeln der 
transilvanischen und stidungarischen Zigeuner (Publicationen der Ethnologischen 
Mitteilungen aus Ungarn, II), Budapest, 1887, p. 20; reproducida y comentada 
después en los libros del mismo autor, Vom wandernden Zigeunervolke, Hamburg, 


1890, p. 275; y Volksglaube und religiéser Brauch der Zigeuner (Darstellungen aus 
dem Gebiete der nichtchristlichen Religionen, IV), Miinchen, 1891, p. 60. 


% “Zauberformeln und Zaubersagen der Zigeuner,” en Schweizerisches Archiv 
fir Volkskunde, 1910, XIV, 116. 

5 Cito por la reimpresién, sin nombre de autor, Vocabulario del dialecto jitano, 
Valencia, 1847, p. 90. 

56 Gli Zingari, Torino, 1889, p. 209. 

57 Maldiciones gitanas, Sevilla, 1901, p. 229. 

58 Cito por la traduccién espafiola Aventuras de un irlandés en Espafia, Madrid, 
1937, p. 56. 
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teatro costumbrista andaluz del siglo XIX atestigua la existencia de 
esa férmula: Uno de sus mds tfpicos representantes, José Sanz 
Pérez, la da en una de sus obras de ambiente gitano: Premita un 
divé del sielo/que te coman los chusqueles.** Una variante parecida 
se encuentra en otro conspicuo cultivador del género: F. Sanchez del 
Arco dice lo siguiente: De veritas / que me tajelen los perros sino. . .*° 
Los diccionarios gitanos m&s modernos de F. M. Pabané y de B. 
Davila y B. Pérez registran asimismo una maldicién parecida: 
Malos chuqueles te jamen y estos clisos lo endiquen.™ 

G. L. Lincoln, de la Universidad de Harvard, que preparé y 
anot6 la edicién americana a que nos referimos en un principio 
(Boston, 1908), ayuddndose del vocabulario de The Zincali y de los 
diccionarios gitano-espafioles de Quindalé y de Tineo Rebolledo, 
lleg6 a una interpretacién bastante exacta del pasaje. Pero tajelar 
no aparecia registrada en ellos, y Lincoln, perplejo, proponfa lo 
siguiente : 


Hence, for lack of something better, a relation with tajar is here assumed. 
Barcia (Dic. Gral. de la Leng. Esp.) explains tajar as ‘cortar, partir, o 
dividir una cosa en dos 0 mds partes; tajé a fulano, significaria que le hice 
pedazos.’ 


Tajelar, en efecto, no aparece en los diccionarios gitanos. En algu- 
nos se registra, sin embargo, trajelar como sinénimo de jamelar, 
‘devorar’ (véase, por ejemplo, Davila y Pérez, p. 101), lo que podria 
hacer pensar en una errata de imprenta en el texto primitivo de 
Pepita Jiménez repetida luego en ediciones sucesivas. Pero el 
propio Valera nos saca de duda: Entre las palabras de supuesto 
origen gitano que denuncia en el lenguaje hablado de sus contem- 
pordneos que mencionamos figuraba tajelar precisamente al lado de 
chuquel. Ademd&s A. Alcal4 Venceslada, Vocabulario andaluz, 
Andijar, 1933, p. 370, conoce también tajelar como andalucismo: 
‘comer,’ ‘tragar,’ y da el siguiente ejemplo tomado de J. Rico 
Cejudo, Maria del Carmen: “de las cuatro tandas de jamén que han 
venfo, te has tajelao ti solo mds de tres y media . . .”; y antes que 


5° El parto de los montes. Capricho trdgico gitanesco, Barcelona, 8.a., p. 3. 

*° Los toros del puerto, Cadiz, 1847, acto I, esc., IV. 

& F. M. Pabané, Historia y costumbres de los gitanos, Barcelona, 1915, p. 66; 
y B. Davila y B. Pérez, Apuntes del dialecto “calo” o gitano puro, Madrid, 1943, 
p. 49. He encontrado también variantes de la maldicién con garlochin, ‘corazén’, 
en textos literarios: M. Fernandez y Gonzalez, Majas, manolas y chulas, Madrid, 
8.a., p. 120: Malos chusqueles me ataracen el garlochin; J. Lépez Silva, Migajas. 
Barcelona, s.a., p. 113: Malos mengues me coman el garlochin. Véase m&s abajo 
sobre la sustitucién de chuqueles por mengues. 
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él, M. de Toro y Gisbert, Voces andaluzas que faltan en el Diccionario 
de la Academia, en Revue Hispanique, 1920, XLIX, p. 60, da, ademas 
de la maldicién de Pepita, el siguiente ejemplo: “jQue malos 
mengues me tagelen si yo me he ocupao pa na de su persona . . .! 
(L. Fernandez Guerra, La reina de la Cava).”’ 

La hipétesis de Lincoln sobre un tajelar emparentado intima- 
mente con tajar no parece tan desencaminada si se tiene en cuenta 
que el sufijo -elar es frecuente en verbos del gitano espafiol. F. de 
Sales Mayo (Quindalé), El gitanismo, Madrid, 1870, p. 61, crefa ver 
en estas formas en -elar “una de las bellezas del dialecto gitano”’:. 


Todos los verbos admiten la derivacién -elar por -ar para expresar con 
mayor energfa la accién que comprenden; asf chinar es cortar y chinelar 
segar; querar es simplemente hacer y querelar es ejercer, obrar; chibar es 
poner, posar, echar, y chibelar es aposar, meter, incluir. 


E] fenédmeno ha llamado la atencién de los gitanélogos antes y 
después de Mayo: A. F: Pott, Die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien, 
I, Halle, 1844, p. 408 y ss., observé ya la frecuencia de verbos en 
-elar en el vocabulario de The Zincali de George Borrow y supuso 
que la / del infinitivo procedia de la 3* persona del singular sobre la 
que se habfa formado un nuevo verbo. F. Miklosich, Uber die 
Mundarten und die Wanderungen der Zigeuner Europas, I1, Wien, 
1872, pags, 6-7, vuelve sobre estos verbos en -elar formados sobre la 


3* persona de singular y recoge las observaciones de Mayo para 
terminar diciendo: 


Man wird kaum irren, wenn man den Bemerkungen von Mayo’s zur 
Folge annimmt, dass die auf -elar auslautenden Verbalformen eine analoge 
Bedeutung haben wie Frequentativa der slavischen Sprache. Die Zi- 
geuner haben die Kategorie der Frequentativa nach Spanien mitgebracht, 
jedoch nicht aus ihrer indischen Urheimat.* 


En tajelar habria, pues, que ver uno de esos frecuentativos del gitano 
espafiol. Pero no encuentro ninguna rafz gitana sobre la que haya 
podido formarse el frecuentativo, ni tampoco puede referirse a 
ninguna rafz gitana conocida el trajelar de los diccionarios espafioles 
(Tineo Rebolledo, Davila y Pérez, etc.). No obstante, ya F. A. 
Coelho, Os ciganos de Portugal, Lisboa, 1892, p. 47, sefialé -elar entre 
los sufijos gitanescos que en el cal@o se unen a palabras portuguesas 


® M. L. Wagner, “Sobre algunas palabras gitano-espafiolas y otras jergales,”’ 
en Revista de Filologia Espafiola, 1941, XXV, 177, considera estas formas en -elar 
como residuos flexionales del antiguo gitano; véase también A. C. Woolner, 
“Studies in Romani Philology,” en JGLS (Third Series), 1923, II, 11. 
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para formar derivados: abaizarelar, de abaizar. M. Diaz Martin, 
en su libro citado, p. 250, explica tagelar por tragelar, ‘devorar,’ 
‘tragar,’ ‘engullir,’ lo que hace pensar que vefa en la primera una 
transformaci6n fonética originada en la pronunciacién andaluza. 
Para la ilustraci6n de tragelar una maldicién con ese verbo nos 
pone sobre otra pista. Un cruzamiento de las maldiciones del tipo 
conservado en Pepita Jiménez con otras muy parecidas en que los 
demonios han sustitufdo a los perros, alternancia que ya vimos se 
daba en las férmulas gitanas extranjeras arriba citadas: chuqueles y 
mengues, tajelar y trajelar, han debido convivir intimamente desde 
temprana fecha: Una comedia de uno de los primeros cultivadores 
del género dramdtico andaluz, F. Gémez Sdnchez, las mezcla en el 
parlamento de un personaje femenino que jura y perjura no casarse: 
“Si los bengues me tajelan / no le entriego yo . . . cabé . . . / mi 
cuerpo a ese trigurén!/. . . {que los chusqueles me coman / cuando 
me vean pas4 / con er tio Pirula ar ldo?” ®* > Diaz Martin da la 
siguiente: Malos mengues te tajelen, mar chavé. En una coleccién 
de palabras de calé jergal tomadas de un gitano del presidio de Ceuta 
y publicada por R. Salillas se da la misma maldicién: Malos mengues 
te trajelen, ‘malos demonios te devoren.’ ** Esta maldicién parece 
también auténtica y antigua: Se encuentra igualmente en una hoja 
volandera de principios del siglo XIX: Malos mengos te trajelen.** >'* 
La encontramos en el ejemplo de Toro y Gisbert e incluso er un 
cuadro popular en prosa del gran poeta andaluz Salvador Rueda, 
El esquileo, en el que Perico el gitano maldice, ‘‘apretando los pufios, 
en la jerga peculiar de la bohemia’’: Malos mengues te tajelen, hijo de 
la bruja. . . .~ Igualmente dos novelistas contemporaneos, Pio 


# bis 1.q boda del Tio Pirula. Pieza de costumbres jitanescas (2* ed.), Malaga, 
1863, p. 12. 

% Maldiciones gitanas, p. 10. 

* El delincuente espafiol. El lenguaje, Madrid, 1896, p. 240. 

% bis L.q gitaniya mendiga (Coleccién de canciones andaluzas, num. 227, Madrid, 
Plazulela de la Cebada n* 90, s.a.). 

% Sinfonta callejera, Madrid, 1893, p. 163. Rueda recogiéd seguramente del 
arroyo esa maldicién auténtica y tiene esto tanto mds valor cuanto que no prodiga 
el calé en sus obras de ambiente andaluz. A pesar de que G. F. Black, A Gypsy 
Bibliography, Liverpool, 1914, cita su novela La gitana (Madrid, 1892), apenas si 
un gitanismo aparece en ella. La vendedora gitana de El gusano de luz, Madrid, 
1889, habla ‘‘con el tono y los aspavientos de los de su clase,” pero no en calé. 
Los gitanos en la obra de Salvador Rueda cecean, segtin la tradicién de nuestra 
literatura cl4sica, pero nada mds (véase también El pais del sol, Madrid, s.a., 
p. 53). Y, sin embargo, a Rueda debié gustarle el tabladillo flamenco y la juerga 
como espectéculos (comp. Cantando por ambos mundos, Madrid, 1914, pp. 7-8 
y 273-276) y la poesia gitana (véase Trenos gitanos, en Poesias completas, Bar- 
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Baroja y Joaquin Dicenta, recogen variantes de la maldicién que 
parecen tener autenticidad.™ >** La idea de comer, devorar, engullir, 
aparece claramente en todas ellas. A! lado de formas verbales 
gitanas claras como jamar, jallipear (véase F. Miklosich, Ueber die 
Mundarien, VII, Wien 1877, p. 59) estan trajelar, tajelar, cruces 
probables tragar “—y tal vez también tajar—con jalar, forma usual 
y corriente en el dialecto gitano espafiol para ‘comer,’ es decir, de esa 
idea de comer con engullir, hacer pedazos, hacer picadillo. Por otra 
parte, chuqueles, jalar y drupo son palabras conocidas en todos los 
dialectos gitanos y en J. Sampson, The Dialect of the Gypsies of 
Wales, Oxford, 1926, p. 129, 174 y 371, puede verse su etimologia con 
la bibliografia correspondiente: chuquel procede probablemente del 
sdnscrito jakuta, ‘dog’ si bien la palabra no se da en el indio mo- 
derno; jamar, jalar, jamelar, del sanscrito khad, ‘to eat’; trupo, del 
eslavo trup, ‘body.’ 


celona, 1911, pp. 418-420). Pero poco sabia seguramente también del origen de 
los gitanos y de su lengua (“en su exética canturia / quizds palpita algo hebreo, / 
quizés un canto beduino, / quiz4s un ritmo sarraceno,” en Poesias completas, 
p. 166). 

#5 bis Mala hierba, Madrid, 1918, p. 281: “Vidal, echdndoselas de gitano, 
cantaba: jZe coman los mengues, / mardita la arafia / que tié en la barriga / pinta 
una guitarra!”’; Del camino (en Galerna. Madrid, s.a., p. 124): Una gitana, 
Estrella, dice: ““Malos mengues me trajelen si no me jinco el cuchillo en mitd 
del pecho . . .” 

*6 El siguiente ejemplo del antiguo teatro costumbrista andaluz parece disipar 
toda duda respecto a la relacién con tragar: J. Gutiérrez de Alba, Una tarde de 


toros, Madrid, 1848: “que se consuele / con tragelarse el veneno . . .”; compdrese 
E. Noel, Espafia nervio a nervio. Madrid, 1924, p. 151: “La guerra der mundo ze 
lo tragela t6 . . . Lo mejé zale de naja pa la guerra del mundo.” 


*7 M. L. Wagner, Notes linguistiques sur l’argot barcelonais, Barcelona, 1924, 
p. 13, explica el gitano espafiol mengue y lo refiere al beng comin a todos los demds 
dialectos conocidos. J. Sampson, ob. cit., p. 32 resume la cuestién de la etimologia 
de beng, ‘devil’ como procedente del sanscrito vyanga, ‘limbless,’ ‘maimed,’ ‘a 
cripple,’ ‘a frog’; hindd ‘frog,’ ‘toad’; y termina diciendo: “The European Gypsy 
use of the word in the sense of ‘devil’ probably originated in the rude painted 
representations of St. George on horseback slaying the dragon, which, as Paspati 
points out, the Gypsies must have everywhere met with on their entry into 
Grecian territory.” (El demonio fué frecuentemente en el mundo cristiano con- 
siderado y representado como un drag6n; véase, por ejemplo, A. Graf, The Story 
of the Devil, New York, 1931, p. 36; y J. Ch. Wall, Devils, London, 1904, p. 21 y 
62 y ss.). La palabra es muy frecuente en el lenguaje familiar y entre autores 
espafioles modernos. L. Montoto, Personajes, personas y personillas que corren 
por las tierras de ambas Castillas, Sevilla, 1911, II, p. 99, acepta la etimologia 
académica del al. Médnnchen, ‘hombrecillo,’ y da una expresién corriente en el 
lenguaje hablado: Anda y que te leve el mengue. Los mengues de las maldi- 
ciones gitanas citadas en el texto estén mds en relacién con la auténtica repre- 
sentacién y etimologia de “dragén’’ de los gitanos a que hace referencia Sampson: 
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La maldicién de Antofiona tiene aire de absoluta autenticidad ** 
y hay en ella un genuino fondo folk-l6rico innegable: El perro es 
simbolo de voracidad en el folk-lore europeo.*® Los gitanos han 
incorporado en su camino de emigracién desde la India creencias 
populares de los pafses en que han vivido.”” Parece seguro que el 
odio al perro y el considerarlo simbolo del mal es algo oriental que 
los indogermanos desconocieron.” En el folk-lore andaluz, tan en 
intima relacién con lo gitano, 7? predomina, en las manifestaciones 
literarias populares, la idea del perro como un ser malo.” Don Juan 
Valera olvida por una vez sus prejuicios literarios y, encontrando el 
“mot propre’ de manera justa y hasta subconsciente, usa del 
calé para dar rienda suelta a la afectividad y expresar los alborotados 
sentimientos de uno de sus personajes femeninos, consagrando asf 
literariamente un pedazo de folk-lore gitano-andaluz y conser- 
v4ndonos una vieja maldicién arraigada en la tradicién lingiifstica 
de una misteriosa raza que no dejé de interesarle a lo largo de toda 
su vida. 

CarLos CLAVER{A 
University of Pennsylvania 


hay una diferencia entre los calcos lingiifisticos de la frase espafiola del tipo Wevdrselo 


el diablo y similares y esos mengues que despedazan y devoran. Hay también en 
ellas un resto folk-lérico primitivo de algo genuinamente gitano. Folk-lore hay 
también, por otro lado, en unas frases que aparecen en Pepita Jiménez pronun- 
ciadas por el Vicario indignado ante las confesiones de la protagonista: “‘jLas mu- 
jeres son peores que pateta! LEchdis la zancadilla al mismisimo mengue . . .” 
(OC," IV, 118). 

*§ Mucho mas si la comparamos con el convencionalismo de otras que aparecen 
en obras teatrales y novelas, artificiosas y compuestas por sus autores: Véase, 
por ejemplo, 8. y J. Alvarez Quintero, La buena sombra, Madrid, 1898, p. 33: 
“Ea, pos mala pufialé te den en la barriga . . . jDafiina vibora te pique! . . .”; 
J. Mads, La orgia (7* ed.), Madrid, 1926, p. 281: ““Malos mengues te lleven si 
vuelves a mové la chipi pa interrumpi a tu bato. . . .” 

6° L. Sainéan, La creatién métaphorique en francais et en roman (Beihefte zur 
Zeitsch. f. rom. Philologie, 10), Halle, 1907, p. 52. 

7 Erherzog Josef, “Tiere im Glauben der Zigeuner,”’ en Ethnologische Mitteil- 
ungen aus Ungarn, IV, 1890, 50 y ss., observa que la serpiente, como animal santo, 
es lo tinico que revela, en sus creencias, el origen indio. 

™ Véase Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, IV, Berlin, 1931-32, 
p. 487. 

7 Véase, por ejemplo, H. von Wlislocki, Aus dem inneren Leben des Zigeuners, 
Berlin, 1892, pp. 106-107; V. Vesey-Fitzgerald, Gypsies of Britain. An Introduc- 
tion to their History, London, 1944, p. 94: “The word mochardi means unclean. 
Dogs and cats are mochardi in the sense that they are regarded by many Gipsies 
as dirty animals.” 

7% A. Machado y Niifiez, “El folk-lore del perro,” en El Folk-lore andaluz, 
Sevilla, 1882-83, p. 28. 





VITALITY OF THE CID THEME 


MILE PICOT in his Bibliographie Cornélienne ' presented much 
new data on the Cid plays, Restori * added Vélez de Guevara’s 
play to the list, then Adalbert Himel in Der Cid im Spanischen 
Drama * offered what has generally been considered the most defini- 
tive study of the plays in Spanish; yet so vast is the field of drama 
alone that it seems inevitable that the bibliography of this material 
must continue to grow. As more and more volumes have become 
accessible more information has become available concerning what 
rightly belongs in this series. In numerous cases the repetition of 
names has proved deceptive and has led scholars astray in the 
attribution of plays, as here, for example, where Picot and Himel 
have confused Rodrigo de Vivar with Rodrigo, el Glitmo godo, and 
Urraca of the twelfth century with the daughter of Fernando I. 
Don Rodrigo, drama original en verso de A. F. de la Serna, listed 
by Picot,‘ concerns Don Rodrigo, el tltimo godo, not the Cid. 
The same holds true with the “opera” * Don Rodrigo, drama lfrico 
en tres actos, subdividido en cinco cuadros, que obtuvo el accessit 
en el certémen literario abierto por la real Academia espafiola en 
12 de Diciembre de 1857. Su auter D. Antonio Arnao. Madrid, 
Imprenta Nacional, 1859. In-4, 72 pp. Hamel probably did not 
have access to Don Rodrigo of de la Serna since he included it in his 
bibliography * with a page reference to Picot, and he seems not 
to have consulted Dofia Urraca de Castilla by Garcia Gutiérrez, nor 
Dofia Urraca by Asquerino,’ whose titles he gets from Garcia 


1 Emile Picot, Bibliographie Cornélienne, Paris, Auguste Fontaine, 1876. 

* Antonio Restori, Antologia spagnola: Le gesta del Cid. Raccolie e ordinate, 
Milano, 1890. 

* Adalbert Hiimel, Der Cid im Spanischen Drama des XVI. und XVII. Jahr- 
hunderts (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift f. rom. Philologie, XXV. Heft), Halle, 1910. 
See the “Verzeichnis aller bekannten Cid-Dramen,” pp. 107-109. 

* Op. cit., p. 353. 

5 Ibid., No. 112, p. 419. 

* Op. cit., p. 108. 

7 Attention is called to these details concerning the plays of de la Serna, 
Garcia Gutiérrez, and Asquerino by Mary Graff in her unpublished thesis, Studies 
of the Cid in Literature, submitted for the M.A. degree, prepared under the direc- 
tion of Professor Alice H. Bushee at Wellesley College in 1929. 
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Blanco’s La Literatura espafiola en el siglo XIX.* This author 
offers them only as historical plays by his own contemporaries, and 
they do not include the Cid. The contribution of Picot, Restori, 
and Hamel is too great for me to wish to belittle what they have 
done. Confusion must be avoided, too, when the Cid’s name, as 
the personification of valor, has appeared during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries where the incidents presented bear no relation 
to the historical figure of the eleventh century: Ramén de la Cruz, 
El Cid de los cémicos, Emilia Pardo Bazan, Nieto del Cid, Pierre- 
Antoine Lebrun, Le Cid d’Andalousie. The preceding items, as 
well as those which are presented in the remainder of this study, are 
offered only in an attempt to bring up to date the work already 
published by these three great scholars. 

Practically all the new plays to be considered come from the 
pens of minor authors, yet they show a striking vitality of interest 
in this great warrior, not only in Spain, but in England, France, 
and the United States as well. For the most part, the Spanish 
dramatists followed the usual known sources more faithfully than 
did the foreign writers—Primera crénica general, Crénica de 1344, 
Poema de mio Cid, the romances, yet they too were tempted to 
embroider the simple, rugged tales tradition has given. Even 
though the Cid is no longer the strong, arresting protagonist around 
whom the whole interest centers, over nine centuries after his death 
he is still an inspiring, challenging hero. Bibliographical data, with 
resumés, of eleven plays can now be added to the findings of Picot, 
Restori, Himel—seven in Spain, published between 1645 and 1912, 
three in England between 1600 (?) and 1925, one in France in 1839, 
an opera in the United States in 1917—and four Spanish novels 
between 1831 and 1875, one with an English translation in 1895. 
These novelists found abundant material for long, detailed narra- 
tives in which they painstakingly added detail to detail in a laudible, 
though not always very successful effort to do justice to their chosen 
hero. Cony Sturgis’ comment *® on Cosca Vayo’s Conquista de 
Valencia por el Cid is equally pertinent for all these novels, “we 
have Scott but not the Cid.” We could go a step further and add 
that in the case of these three authors their conscious effort toward 
thoroughness is so obvious that the results lack the vivid sparkle 


*1909, vol. III, p. 232. “Dofia Urraca de Castilla, 1872. El asunto es 
sobradamente conocido, etc.”; p. 261. “Asquerino . . . se dié 4 conocer con el 
drama histérico Dofia Urraca.” 

* Cony Sturgis, “The Romantic Novel of the Nineteenth Century,” Hispania, 
1936, XTX, 418. 
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of incident and of character portrayal which repeatedly are found 
in the novels of Scott. 


PLays IN SPAIN 


Tres Blasones de Espatia 


La Barrera: Tres blasones de Espafia (San Emeterio y San Celedonio, 
mfrtires de Calahorra), Dos ingenios: Rojas Zorrilla y Don Antonio 
Coello. Publicada en Parte Segunda de sus Obras. 1645,” 

Medel del Castillo: Tres blasones de Espafia, de Francisco de Roxas." 
Paz y Melia, Tres blasones: Antes de nacer, naciendo, muriendo victoriosos, 
M Grtires de Calahorra, Emeterio y Celedonio. Rojas Zorrilla y Coello.... 
Impresa en la P.* 2* de Rojas. Con los titulos de El Cerco de Calahorra, 
el sitio de Calahorra o La constancia espafiola, hay otra comedia anénima? ” 

This title is not included in Picot, Restori, Himel. 

Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles. Comedias escogidas de Francisco 
de Rojas Zorrilla. Tomo LIV, pp. 545-563. Los tres blasones de Espajia. 
Esta comedia pasa en tres edades, que cada jornada es una; hay figuras 
diferentes en todas tres. La primera jornada es de Don Antonio Coello, 
y la segunda y tercera de Don Francisco de Rojas. 


Jornada Primera 


Personas 
Curieno Milena 


Retégenes Clora 

Panduro Pompeyo 

Un Capitan Los Dos Santos 
Soldados Musicos 


Jornada Segunda 
Daciano, consul San Celedonio 
Mitilene, su hermana San Emeterio 
Torrezno, gracioso Marcelo, su padre 


En esta jornada segunda vencen los santos Celedonio y Emeterio en 
vida como en la primera vencieron antes de nacer. 


Jornada Tercera 
Personas 
Rey de Castilla Guardainfante 
Rey de Aragén El Cid 
Rey de Navarra Celedonio 
La Infanta Dofia Urraca Emeterio 


1° Cayetano Alberto de la Barrera, Catdlogo bibliogrdfico y biogrdfico del teatro 
antiguo espafiol . . . , Madrid, 1860. 

1 Francisco Medel del Castillo, Indice general alfdbetico de todos los titulos de 
comedias, Madrid, Imprenta de Mora, 1735. 

2 A Paz y Melia, Catdlogo de las piezas de teatro que se conservan en el departa- 
mento de manuscritos de la Biblioteca nacional, Madrid, 1899. 
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En esta tercera jornada vencen los Santos después de muertos, 
apareciéndose en sombras. 


Fernando de Castilla has sent for the Cid and the Infanta 
Urraca that they may give him aid in his struggle for the city of 
Calahorra against the kings of Aragén and Navarra. The king 
reveals the existence of a cave sealed with three locks, also tells the 
history of the city. One hundred years before the birth of Christ 
Pompeyo was confronted by two saints not yet born as he tried to 
enter the city of Calahorra which he had so cruelly besieged and 
starved. His punishment was death. Three hundred years later 
the Roman consul, Daciano, attempted the same feat, first cutting 
off the water supply, then killing the saints Celedonio and Emeterio 
and burying their bodies in an unmarked grave. Horrifying phe- 
nomena of nature made him lift the siege. Centuries later the 
Moors attempted to take the city. As the king tells the story he 
cautions them that all who enter the cave perish. 

Urraca in a soliloquy quite unrelated to the main theme of the 
play confesses her love for the Cid. Although somewhat fearful, 
this great warrior decides that with the aid of the cowardly, pro- 
testing gracioso, Guardainfante, he will enter the cave, but as he 
descends the ladder breaks, and he disappears. When the three 
kings are on the point of war the Cid suddenly emerges to tell them 
of his visit to the cave, and that he has discovered the lost tombs 
of Celedonio and Emeterio. From Don Fernando he begs a more 
appropriate resting place for the bodies of the Saints; to the kings 
of Aragén and Navarra he gives a warning that these Saints will 
come to the defense of Castilla and will protect Calahorra if they 
attack. When the enemy refuses to believe him and begins battle, 
two phantoms appear, then in the sky the brightly burning arms of 
Castilla and the inscription, “Calahorra por Castilla.” Only the 
Cid has been sufficiently brave to risk the dangers of the terrifying 
tombs, and it is he who is the indirect saviour of Calahorra when 
he makes it possible for the Saints, after death, to return and once 
again overcome the enemy. 


Rey Don Alfonso, el de la mano horadada 
Comedia famosa, de disparates 


Parte diez y nueve de Comedias Nuevas Escogidas de los Mejores 
Ingenios de Espafia. Madrid, Gregorio Rodriguez, 1662. The title is 
in the list of Restori. Hamel does not include tie play. A resumé of 
the plot, and comments on the authorship of the play are given in Forest 
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Eugene Spencer and Rudolph Schevill, The Dramatic Works of Luis 
Vélez de Guevara." It is listed among the “CComedias Dudosas” as of 
uncertain authorship. 


Personajes 
El Rey Don Alfonso Zoraide 
El Rey Amancor Arias Gongalo 
Celenio Dofia Urraca 
Tarfe El Cid 
Zara Un correo 


La diadema en tres hermanos, el mas tirano y la hermana mas amante / 
Comedia heroica. / Primera Parte del Cid. / Compuesta / 
por Joseph de Concha comico espafiol 


N. 34. 31 pp. A-D2. Barcelona, Viuda de Piferrer. Madrid, 
Quiroga, n.d. Copies in the libraries of Professor Milton A. Buchanan 
(University of Toronto), Adolf Schaeffer “ and Alice H. Bushee (Welles- 
ley College). Joseph de Concha wrote two somewhat similar plays on 
the Cid, with no significant changes in the usual details included by 
other dramatists, except for the speeches at the end of El mds heroico 
espafiol in which he philosophizes on the futility of war. Neither of 
these plays is included in Medel, Garcia de la Huerta,'* Picot, nor Restori. 


Actores 


Don Alonso: Rey de Leén Don Rodrigo 

Don Sancho: Rey de Castilla Dojfia Elvira 

Don Garcfa: Rey de Galicia Gimeno Gracioso 
Almenén: Rey de Toledo Don Pedro Anzures 
Arias Gonzalo Don Furtun Cavallero 
Don Diego Ordéfiez Comparsa de Gallegos 
El Cid Comparsa de Leoneses 
Nufiez Albaro Comparsa de Castellanos 
Dofia Urraca: Dama Comparsa de Moros 


Acto Primero 


Arias Gonzalo announces the division of Don Fernando’s king- 
dom, and all except Don Sancho proclaim their obedience to their 


8 Berkeley, Publications of the University of California in Modern Philology, 
1937, vol. XIX, pp. rx, 376-389: “Comedia Famosa de ‘Disparates del Rey Don 
Alfonso, el de la mano horadada,’ de un Ingenio desta corte.” 

4 Adolf Schaeffer, Katalog der Bibliothek Alispanischer Drucke. Frankfurt. 
[1898]. No. 83-12. Sammelband 12. 

% Vicente Garcia de la Huerta, Theatro Hespafiol. Catdlogo alphabético de 
las comedias, tragedias, autos, zarzuelas, entremeses y otras obras correspondientes al 
theatro espafiol. Madrid, Imprenta Real, 1785. 
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dead father’s wishes. Immediately, however, each nobleman is 
required to declare which sovereign he will follow, but Arias Gonzalo 
recalls his promise to Don Fernando to protect Urraca, and the Cid, 
el buen castellano, declares he will never forsake a king of Castilla 
even though he sees that Don Sancho is determined at once to 
become the ruler of his father’s entire kingdom. The first attack 
is launched against Galicia, and when about to face defeat Don 
Sancho gains his victory only by the last-minute arrival of the Cid. 
Don Garcfa is sent by his brother as a captive to the prison in 
Luna castle. 


Acto Segundo 


The kingdom of Leén offers stern resistance, and a second time 
the support of the Cid is necessary to bring victory to Don Sancho. 
Then again, contrary to the Cid’s advice, he begins his plans to lay 
siege to Zamora. First, however, he sends the Cid as a messenger 
to Dofia Urraca to urge her to surrender. Immediately thereafter 
she learns the fate of Don Alonso, confined first as a prisoner in 
Sahagin, then a refugee among the Moors of Toledo. Vellido 
[Dolfos ], though not included in the list of Actores, performs his 


traitorous act and slays Don Sancho, thus rousing Don Diego 
Ordéfiez to challenge the city. Don Arias offers himself and his 
sons as the five defenders of the innocence and nobility of Zamora. 


Acto Tercero 


Don Alonso feels such gratitude for the friendliness shown to 
him that he reveals to Almenén the message contained in a secret 
letter from Urraca, but the Moor through his own secret channels 
already knows its contents, that Don Sancho is dead and Don 
Alonso has become king. He therefore proposes that they make a 
treaty of friendship. Meanwhile, in Zamora Don Diego has killed 
two of the sons of Don Arias and is engaged in a battle with the 
third when Dofia Urraca intervenes and commands them to rescue 
their king, Don Alonso, from the Moors. Before the Cid and Don 
Diego can obey, Don Alonso arrives. The Cid as a spokesman for 
the Castilian nobles refuses to accept him as their king until he 
swears he had no part in the death of Don Sancho. After plans 
are made to rescue Don Garcia Dofia Urraca rejoices that the three 
are to be united and that her father’s throne now belongs to him 
who rightly should inherit it. 
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El mas heroyco espafiol, lustre de la antiguedad 
Diversién de dos horas, 0 comedia historial, facil de executar en 
qualquier casa, para cinco hombres solos, con su entremes 
y saynete. / Compuesta por Joseph Concha 


Copy in Boston Public Library (Ticknor Collection): G3353.8.3— 
Jornada I, Entremés (Por engafiar engafiarse), Jornada II; G3353.1— 
Saynete (Las pruebas de un casado), Jornada III. 26 pp. Madrid, Libreria 
Castillo, n.d. Announced in La Gaceta de Madrid, 1791, also in El 
Diario de Madrid, December 21, 1791. Copy in Oberlin College Library 
[ Madrid, Libreria de Cerro, 1797]. 


Actores 
El Cid Don Ordofio 
Martin Peldez El Rey Don Alfonso 
Chaparrin, Gracioso 
Acompanimiento 


Selva con las murallas de Zamora. Caxa, voces, estruendo. 


Jornada Primera 


Death has just come to Don Sancho at the hands of the traitor, 
Bellido Dolfos. Shortly before, he had sent Don Garcfa to life 
imprisonment in the dreaded Luna castle, while his other brother, 
Don Alfonso, had sought refuge, first in the monastery of Sahagin, 
then among the Moors in Toledo. 

Arias Gonzalo and his sons answer the challenge which Diego 
Ordéjfiez has given the city of Zamora in order that they may prove 
that Bellido Dolfos, not the citizens of the city, is guilty. Don 
Alfonso in the meantime learns of the death of Don Sancho, and 
with the permission of the Moor, Almenén, is about to claim his 
throne. But the Cid requires of him an oath that he is innocent 
of all blame in the death of Don Sancho, a demand which the new 
king cannot forgive. 

The young Martin Peldez brings proof that he is the Cid’s 
nephew, and begs to join the Christian forces against the Moors. 


Entremés / Por engafiarse y el hostelero burlado 
Jornada Segunda 


Don Alfonso has given his oath at Santa Gadea that he is 
innocent of all blame in the death of his brother Don Sancho; now 
he banishes the Cid since this haughty vassal seeks to outshine his 
king. The Cid, none the less, reminds him that it was he who saved 
the thrones of Le6n and Castilla from the Moors, and the oath has 
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been required only that all possible doubt might forever be erased 
concerning the king’s guilt; furthermore, even in the face of banish- 
ment, he offers Don Alfonso his valor, all his earthly goods, and his 
loyalty. The king even yet refuses him pardon. 

After Arias Gonzalo sacrifices two sons in the contest resulting 
from the challenge of Diego Ordéfiez, the third son is declared 
victor, while at the same time his opponent retains his honor. The 
King continues so suspicious that Ordofio must follow the Cid and 
prevent any attempt towards vengeance against the sovereign. 
The war continues against the Moors, and Martin Peldez, though 
he proves a great coward in his first encounter, soon shows great 
bravery and wins admiration from the Cid. 


Saynete / Las pruebas de un casado 
Jornada Tercera 


So great is the terror which the Cid has roused among the Arabs 
in the kingdoms of Sevilla and Cérdoba that Don Alfonso grows 
fearful of his power and sends Ordofio with four thousand soldiers to 
bring him captive, determined now to strip this mighty Castilian 
of all his possessions. In vain Ordofio protests that the Cid is a 
loyal subject. Even when Martin Peldez arrives with lavish gifts 
for Don Alfonso, and with the announcement that all the rulers 
whom the Cid has conquered acknowledge Don Alfonso as their 
king, memories of the oath at Santa Gadea, and fear of the Cid’s 
power remain. Finally, when the Cid is old and feeble, the king 
bids him return as head of the royal troops. But it is too late. 
The Cid meditates on life—Why all his ambition? Why all these 
battles rather than the simple life of a shepherd? Human fortunes 
only prove a hinderance in the path to eternal life.-—When the king 
wishes to do honor to the Cid, the Cid is dead. In his final message 
this loyal vassal declares that one receives from this life in propor- 
tion to what one is able to give while living with one’s fellow men. 


El Cid 
Drama histérico en cuatro actos y en verso / original de / 
Ventura Garcia Escobar 


Written first as a tragedy in 1846, rewritten in 1852, accepted for 
production in the Theatro de Novedades in Madrid in 1857, and pro- 
duced for the first time on December 15, 1862 (sic) in the Teatro de Lope 
in Valladolid. 81 pp. Censored by Antonio Ferrer del Rio, Censor de 
Teatros, in Madrid, April 2, 1859. Madrid, Manuel de Rojas, 1859. 
Copies in the libraries of Oberlin College and Ada M. Coe. 
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Garcia Escobar introduces a new element, the continuing love 
of Fernando and Sol in spite of the disgraceful insult to the daughters 
of the Cid at the hands of the two Counts of Carrién. Although 
much is made of the perfidy of their uncle and his domination of 
the Counts, the weakness of Fernando arouses some sympathy when 
Sol defends him so loyally. The Cid’s magnanimity in saving all 
three culprits from the angry mob makes him almost superhuman. 


Personas 
El Cid D. Suero 
El Rey D. Alfonso Garci-Ordéfiez 
D.* Sol Martin Antolfnez de Burgos 
D.* Elvira Pero Bermudo 
Diego Gonzdlez condes de Nuno Gustio 
Fernando Gonzélez | Carrién Caballeros, Soldados, 


Pueblo, Pajes y Escuderos 


The first two acts take place in Toledo, the third in Carrién. 


Acto Primero 


As friends of the Cid talk over the insult to his daughters, 
Ord6fiez, his nephew, announces their return home; Antolinez vows 
vengeance on the Condes de Carrién. The Cid has hastened from 
Valencia to Toledo to appeal to Alfonso el Bravo for justice, but 
Ord6fiez is fearful that the king will not listen because of the oath 
of Santa Gadea. Sol does not want Fernando to die since she still 
loves him. In vain does Elvira remind her of the family honor. 


Acto Segundo 


Don Suero urges his nephews, the Counts of Carrién, to sign the 
document renouncing their rights to the condado de Carrién, and 
their banishment, in return for pardon by the king. Fernando 
confesses his love for Sol, then agrees to accept the proposal of his 
uncle. At first Diego refuses, even when he knows the case will be 
taken to the Cortes and the decree will be their death sentence. 
When the Cid insists that he will be satisfied only with a duel since 
he has received an insult to his honor, the king recalls Santa Gadea, 
then banishes him from Toledo, and commands Sol and Elvira to 
return to theirfhusbands. As a worthy daughter of the proud Cid, 


Elvira tears up the parchment before the king’s eyes. Sol remains 
silent. 
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Acto Tercero 


Loyal toledanos shut the gates of the city, unwilling to accept 
the Cid’s banishment. Don Suero tells the Counts the duel must 
take place, suggests that they ask to return to Carrién, then ambush 
the Cid. When they inquire why he is so bitter, he confesses that 
he has harbored a grudge since the Cid treated them so harshly at 
sight of the lion, that it is his belief that swords are for the defense 
of one’s king, not to fight against animals. During Sol’s visit to 
Fernando he confides that his doubt of her arose when someone, 
whom he will not name, accused her of unfaithfulness, that he has 
the picture of herself which she had entrusted to Don Suero as a 
gift for her father. This reveals the identity of her accuser, and 
Sol makes Fernando swear vengeance on Don Suero. Meanwhile 
the inhabitants of the city, unmindful of the voice of the king and 
of the Cid, gather to destroy the Counts. First the Cid saves Don 
Suero irom the angry mob, then as soon as he and Sol can lead 
Diego and Fernando down a secret stair to safety, he leads the 
toledanos to the king for pardon. 


Acto Cuarto 


Fernando is now ready to fulfill his promise to Sol. Tizona and 
Colada must be given back to the Cid. Suddenly, as Sol realizes 
that her husband’s life is in danger, she appeals to the king to 
intercede and save Fernando in the duel her father has compelled 
the Counts to fight. This, however, is beyond the powers of the 
king. Only the Cid can save him. After she finally convinces her 
father that Fernando has been deceived, they hasten to the fighting 
field, but arrive too late. The Counts and Don Suero have paid 
the penalty for their cruelty and their insult to the honor of the Cid. 


Mocedades del Cid 
Antonio Monclares 


Listed by Ceséreo Ferndndez Duro, Nos. 669, 1041, in Coleccién 
Bibliogrdfica Biogrdfica de noticias . . . Zamora; also in his bibliography 
printed in Ilustracién Espafiola y Americana, August 8, 1875, pp. 70-71. 
No copy of the play has been located. 


Las hijas del Cid : 
Eduardo Marquina 


Produced in 1908 and published in 1912. A five-act play with 
numerous original details not included in other versions of the Cid story. 
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Since it is easily available in so many printed editions no resumé is 
included here. 


PLays IN ENGLAND 


The Cid 
W. Popple 


A translation is noted by Alfred Harbage in his article, “Elizabethan 
and Seventeenth Century Play Mss.,”’ as The Cid, by W. Popple, trans- 
lated from Corneille. British Museum, Add. Ms. 8888."* 


The Cid 
Isabella Harwood (pseud. ‘Ross Neil’’) 


Included in Plays with “The King and the Angel,” ‘Duke for a 
Day; or, The Tailor of Brussels.” London, Ellis and White, 1874. 
162 pp. Copies in Boston Public Library and Harvard University. 
Foreword to the volume: “As the subject of “The Cid,’ except for readers 
acquainted with the ballad poetry of Spain, is chiefly known through 
Corneille’s play, it may be well to state that the treatment adopted in 
the following pages is widely different from that both of the French 
author and of the Spanish dramatists on whose work this was founded. 
A few points have been retained from them in the framework of the plot; 
but in all details of execution, and in some essential features of the 
general plan, the present writer has worked independently of either 
French or Spanish predecessors.”’ 


Persons Represented 


King of Castile Archbishop of Burgos 

Count Gomez\ Lords of Alonso, a Boy, Son to the King 
Don Diego {Castile Ramiro, Steward to Ximena 
Don Rodrigo, son of Diego A Moorish Herald 


Don Sancho, Friend of Count Gomez Queen of Castile 


Teresa, a Gentlewoman, in attendance on Ximena 
Lords, Ladies, Citizens, Soldiers, Moorish Captives, Attendants, etc. 
The scene is laid in Burgos. 


Act I 


Great is the dilemma of the king when Don Diego, whose sword 
has long since grown rusty, asks to become tutor of the king’s sons, 
a position already coveted by Count Gomez, the chief defense of 
the country against the Moors. The situation becomes even more 
tense when Don Sancho, the Count’s friend, begs permission to 
marry Ximena, the Count’s daughter. The queen, who has guessed 


16 PMLA, 1935, L, 694. Card catalogue in Harvard University Library 
gives 1701-1764 as dates of author’s life. 
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how great is the girl’s love for Rodrigo, Diego’s son, and how difficult 
it will be to gain the consent of the fathers, warns Rodrigo of his 
danger, and urges him to confess his love to Ximena. Rumor has 
reached the maiden’s ears that Don Sancho has Moorish blood, 
therefore her marriage with him becomes impossible. When the 
king decides in favor of Don Diego, the queen bespeaks help for 
Rodrigo and Ximena. At the moment that Rodrigo is about to 
tell his father of his love for Ximena, Count Gomez insults them 
both, striking Don Diego with the flat of his sword, then challenges 
Rodrigo. This insult is erased only when Rodrigo kills the Count. 


Act II 


The archbishop promises to intercede with the king in favor of 
Rodrigo. But Ximena demands justice. A plea by Don Diego for 
pardon so angers the king that he banishes Rodrigo forever from his 
court. Now the Moors demand the return of the castle which 
Count Gomez took from them the year before. In a secret meeting 
with Rodrigo in her garden Ximena’s entreaty that he slay her, or 
allow her vengeance, wins from him a vehement protest that in 
killing her father he has only been defending his honor. 


Act III 


A year later Ximena’s answer to Don Sancho’s proposal that she 
marry him before he departs to fight against the Moors brings the 
reply that Moors do not kill Moors. She scorns her maid’s sugges- 
tion that marriage with him instead of with Rodrigo would avenge 
her father’s death. The Moors draw nearer and nearer to Burgos, 
then comes a report which leads Ximena to believe that in his 
attempt to kill three Moorish kings Rodrigo has been slain. His 
victory is so complete, however, that gratitude compels the king to 
rescind his previous order for the Cid’s banishment. Welcoming 
throngs pour into the square and with them, in secret, Ximena can 
hear one of the Moorish kings acknowledge that his conqueror is 
worthy of their Moorish title “Cid.” 


Act IV 


In spite of her obvious continued interest in the fate of Rodrigo 
Ximena demands justice, is deaf to the archbishop’s reminder that 
her duty is to forgive. This she refuses to do. If she still holds 
him guilty, banishment again seems the fate of the Cid, but now the 
king dares not permit it. Don Sancho comes forward with an offer 
to avenge the Count if Ximena will promise to marry him. 
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Act V 


Don Sancho’s plan to have the Moors ambush the Cid horrifies 
Ximena, and she calls him Moor, traitor, then in order to save the 
Cid, she again appeals to the queen for help. Her reaction when 
the king falsely reports the Cid has been killed in battle reveals her 
love and brings a fierce denunciation of Don Sancho. At this 
moment the archbishop begs once more for her forgiveness, that she 
extend her hand as a sign that she no longer demands justice. He 
places her hand in Rodrigo’s. 


Rodrigo de Bivar 
Thomas | Sturge Moore 


New York, William Edwin Rudge, 1925. 51 pp. Copies in Harvard 
University Library and the Library of Congress. A dramatic poem, 
which could not be staged, published in the United States, in which the 
English author has created his own original version of the Cid story. 


Dramatis Personae 
Don Ferdinand, the King of Spain 
Don Diego Laynez, Lord Campeador, father of Rodrigo 
Don Lotharno, Count of Gomez, Marshaller of Spain 
Rodrigo, son of Diego 
Alvar Fanez, Friend and Cousin of Rodrigo and Ward to Lotharno, both 
are pages to the King 
Ramon, Bastard brother to Rodrigo and chief of Diego’s escort 
Another Bastard son of Diego’s 
Martin, Leader of the Count of Gomez’s escort 
Frojas, the eldest soldier in Diego’s escort 
The Bishop of Burgos 
The Escorts of Diego and Lotharno, Priests, Courtiers, Attendants, etc. 
Ximena, Daughter of the Count Lotharno 
Inez, Bastard Daughter of Diego and mistress to Don Ferdinand 
Maids in waiting, etc. 
Scene: Burgos in Old Castile 
Time: half an hour before noon; in the early summer, 1043 A.D. 


The chatter of the pages concerning the strategic ownership of 
Najarra, and the need of defending it rouses Rodrigo to express his 
youthful longing to gain fame against the Moors, and his regret 
that his father is too old to teach him. Great is his admiration for 
Lotharno, the defender of the kingdom, and deep is his love for the 
Count’s daughter. In the meantime Lotharno and Diego have 
discussed affairs with the king, each very sure he merits the greatest 
honors. In reply to Lotharno’s frank statement that Diego is too 
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old, that the latter’s bastard sons do not qualify as defenders, Diego 
offers his son Rodrigo, urges the Count to adopt him, marry him to 
Ximena, and then train him. Lotharno is so jealous of Diego’s 
title of Lord Campeador, and his position second to the king, that 
he points out that Diego is seventy years old while he is but fifty, 
and, besides, he would be loath to have his wealth used to bring 
further honor to Diego. He even goes so far as to call attention to 
Diego’s bastard daughter, whom he accuses of being used to win 
favor from the king. He becomes so infuriated by Diego’s natural 
resentment that he slaps the old man. Instead of the traditional 
testing of his sons Diego here beats them because they show no fire 
of resentment. Not so with his legitimate son, Rodrigo, for he no 
sooner hears the story than he tears off Ximena’s favor which he 
had so gladly and proudly worn, steps on it, then bewails his youth 
and the fact that he has no sword. This demonstration of spirit 
wins from his father the gift of Mudarra’s famous blade. 

Ximena’s appeal to her father that he keep his promise to 
betroth her to Rodrigo before he departs again to fight the Moors, 
and Rodrigo’s insistence on a public apology, induce the Count to 
make an offer of adoption, but this brings a reminder from the boy 
that a descendant of Layn Calvo and Diego Laynez must avenge 
an insult to the honor of his family; then Rodrigo beheads the 
Count. The fatherless Ximena, now the adopted daughter of the 
king, recalls her dream that Rodrigo’s hawk has attacked her doves; 
she must have justice, and only the head of Rodrigo will satisfy her. 
In an attempt to win her cause first she taunts Diego with the state- 
ment that his title has been bought by the friendliness his bastard 
daughter Inez has shown the king, then she turns to the king himself 
and states that if he deserves his title he must grant justice. She is 
deaf to all who urge pardon for Rodrigo. Her plan to seek peace 
in the church meets with approval from the bishop, yet she at once 
shows resentment when he reminds her of her purpose, and suggests 
that she may choose convent life if Rodrigo is killed. She enters 
the church to pray. 


PLAY IN FRANCE 


La fille du Cid 
Casimir Delavigne 
This title is not included in Picot, Restori, nor Himel. Copy in 
Wellesley College Library—842.72/M2/Vol. III. Oeuvres Completes, 


Théatre. Paris, n.d. Représentée sur le Théatre-Frangais, le 15 Dé- 
cembre 1839. 
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Even though Elvira, the Cid’s daughter, and Rodrigo, the 
youngest son of Alvar Fanes de Minaya, love each other they have 
not married while Fernando, the elder son, lived. After his death 
at the hands of the Moors she encourages Rodrigo to fight. The 
king has confiscated all the Cid’s lands and there remain only the 
jewels Elvira’s father has taken as booty from the Moors. In his 
first encounter Rodrigo’s cowardice rouses the wrath of his father, 
but support from the Cid. The sight of Fernando’s chain worn by 
Ben-Said makes Rodrigo vow to recover it, yet when the hour of 
battle comes he fails to appear. At last Rodrigo overcomes Ben- 
Said, then recovers the Cid’s lost sword when he is wounded. After 
blessing Rodrigo and Elvira the Cid dies. His body will rest in the 
same tomb with Jimena’s. 


OPERA IN THE UNITED STATES 


El Cid Campeador 
Henry Wadsworth Lee 


An opera in three acts, eight scenes. Spain. Latter part of the 
Eleventh Century. Chicago, Ritzman, Brookes and Co. [e. 1917]. 
34 pp. Copy in Harvard University Library—Mus 573.316.295. 


Introduction 

Sources of the plot: The Poem of the Cid, Gesta Roderici in Latin, 
Robert Southey, Early nineteenth century chronicle, John Ormsby’s 
translation of the poem, H. Butler Clarke’s compilation, other compila- 
tions. “All the incidents in the opera are historical and the characters 
as named, except certain unimportant dramatic adjustments. The 
Moorish girl was in truth taken by the Cid in the manner indicated, but 
history says, was presented by him to his sovereign. Her adaptation 
is the only indulgence in dramatic license.”’ 


Dramatis Personae 


Pero Bermudez, nephew of El Cid | knights tenor 
Gil Diaz retainers of El barytone 
Don Alvar Fafiez Minaya Cid tenor 
Don Hieronymo, Bishop of Valencia bass 
Almanon, a Moor barytone 
Dofia Ximena, wife of El Cid contralto 
Sancho II, King of Castile bass 
Muli-Hassem, Moorish General barytone 
Don Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, Cid Campeador tenor 
Hafiza, daughter of Mulei-Hassem soprano 
Rachel, Jewish money lender barytone 


Vidas, Jewish money lender barytone 
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Don Arias, a grandee of Spain tenor 

Vellido Dolfos, a knight bass 

Urraca, sister of Sancho mezzo soprano 
Ibn Abdus, Herald of King Bucar tenor 

King Bucar, Moorish potentate bass 


Attendants at the Court of Castile 

Visiting nobles, grandees, minstrels, gleeman, musicians, acolytes, priests, 
Moorish soldiers, Spanish soldiers, attendants of El Cid, Moorish dancing 
girls, Moorish attendants, Black Queen and attendants, Egyptian slaves, 
Turkish bowman. 


Synopsis of Scenery 
Act I. Scenel Ante-room. King Sancho’s Court 


2 Camp of the Moors 
3 King Sancho’s throne room 
Il. 1 Room in King Sancho’s Palace 
2 Street in Zamora 
ITI. 1 Room in El Cid’s House, Valencia 
2 


Courtyard, Moorish Palace at Murviedro, suburb of 
Valencia 


Act I 


Ximena insists that the king allow her to marry Rodrigo, her 
father’s slayer—‘““Thee I demand of the King, // Guerdon for what 
thou hast taken. // Campeador to these arms, // Come to my fond 
heart’s possession.’”’ The King issues the command to the Cid, and 
he must obey. Hafiza, wife of the conquered Mulei-Hassem, offers 
to become the Cid’s wife. Before he weds Ximena he must win 
five ‘‘fields of war.” 


Aet II 


The Cid refuses to aid the young Don Sancho when he is deter- 
mined to wage war and win Zamora from his sister Urraca, and he 
reminds his sovereign that for seven years he has loyally served 
him, but now he prefers to surrender Tizona, Babieca, even Ximena, 
rather than sacrifice his honor. In return the king banishes him 
and sends Ximena to a convent. The Cid needs money for his 
troops so offers two chests which must stay closed for one year. 
Vellido, the traitor, son of Adolfo, the traitor, grandson of Lamo, 
the base, stabs Don Sancho, then escapes since the Cid has forgotten 
his spurs and cannot urge his horse forward. 


Act III 


King Bucar with his Black Queen, two hundred horsewomen, 
and fifteen thousand Turkish bowmen has taken Murviedro castle 
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near Valencia. The Cid enjoys the company of Hafiza though 
loyal to Ximena. Everyone is greatly surprised when Rachel and 
Vidas bring the chests to be opened and discover sand, but the Cid 
reminds them that ’twas his honor that had been pledged, and had 
they not received their money and their bounty, too? Even when 
his dead body with Tizona in his hand, mounted on Babieca, goes 
to the battlefield accompanied by martial death music, the enemy 
flees before him and Bucar and his Black Queen become captives of 
the Christians. 


Noves In SPAIN 
La conquista de Valencia por el Cid 
Estanislao de Cosca Vayo 
Novela histérica original espafiola perteneciente al reinado de Alfonso 


Sexto de Castilla. 2 tomos. Valencia, Ildefonso Mompie, 1831. 282, 
311 pp. Copies in the libraries of Harvard University and Ada M. Coe. 


Volume I 


Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar, on his way to Valencia, reaches Sagunto 
and meets his enemy, D. Garcfa Ordéifiez, conde de Najera. 
Mounted on his faithful Babieca he kills D. Garcia with his famous 
sword Tizona. His cowardly squire, Gil Dfez, is too overcome with 
fear to remove the armor from the dead man, then beholding a 
strangely garbed figure which suddenly appears before him, he falls 
senseless over the cadaver. This collosal figure proves to be none 
other than Dofia Sol, the Cid’s daughter, clad in the robes of a 
saintly friar. 

As Ximena, Sol and Elvira were making their way from San 
Pedro de Cardefia to Valencia in company with Alvar Fafiez, 
Martin Peléez and Fray Lazaro, the Moor Abenxafa attacks. 
Martin Peldez and Alvar FaAfiez are killed, Fray Lazaro is disrobed, 
and with Ximena and Elvira is carried to Valencia. Sol feigns 
death until dark when she puts on Fray Lazaro’s robes and flees. 
Rodrigo delays his campaign only long enough to accompany his 
daughter to Cebolla castle. To Diego Ordéfiez de Lara is entrusted 
the dangerous mission of entering the walls of the besieged city to 
obtain news of Ximena. Most propitiously he arrives when Elvira 
and her unknown lover require a sentinel for their clandestine 
meeting. With the aid of this Ermine Knight Diego Ordéfiez kills 
the guards at the gate, and in their Moorish clothes enters the city 
for a brief meeting with Ximena. By the time he emerges Abenxafa 
has been summoned and is able to engage him in combat. The 
Ermine Knight wins from the Moor his ring, breaks it in half, sends 
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one portion to the Cid with the message that when he brings the 
matching half, together with Abenxafa’s head, he hopes to be able 
to marry Elvira. 

On a painted canvas has been portrayed the ceremony of knight- 
hood in the church of Coimbra in which the king put his own sword 
on Rodrigo, gave him a kiss instead of the usual tap on the neck, 
the Queen held the reins of Babieca while Urraca fastened spurs on 
the brave youth’s feet. . 

Vellido Dolfos lands in a small boat and persuades Gil to lead 
him to the Ermine Knight’s tent. There, with false promises to 
guide him to Elvira, he is able to enslave Gil and bring about the 
imprisonment of the Ermine Knight within the walls of Valencia. 
Hamete, a servant of Abenxafa, deceives his master and, instead of 
killing the Ermine Knight, he reveals to the captive that he is a 
Christian from Asturias who has been living for many years among 
the Moors in order to learn their science. He is Pelayo, the father 
of Martin Peléez, whom the Moors so recently killed. Hamete 
substitutes the head of a dying slave, takes it to Abenxafa instead 
of the head of the Christian, and makes the Ermine Knight his slave. 
The ardor of Abenxafa grows as Elvira refuses all his offers of 
marriage and the sharing of his throne with her. She gains courage 
to refuse him as she recognizes Fray Lazaro and Gil, slaves among 
the Moors. 

Juseph Tephin from Africa offers to help Abenxafa destroy 
Rodrigo. He, however, outwits them. In a bull fight held within 
Valencia an unknown participant (Rodrigo) wins, then offers his 
reward of victory to Ximena. As he departs the Moors attack him, 
and he is rescued by the quick support of Gil and Hamete, the latter 
shaming the Moors for attacking a man who has trusted them. 


Volume II 

Vellido tells the Christians that the Ermine Knight has died as 
he fought for the Cid within Valencia, but there is no truth in such 
a report. Abenxafa now conceives the idea that perhaps a promise 
to join the Christians against the Moors will win Elvira’s love. By 
this time the Cid has gained sufficient strength to take Villanueva 
on the edge of Valencia, and there he finds enormous booty. Among 
the pictures of the Cid’s great deeds which have reached the capital 
of Persia, the one showing the Council of Rome with the chair of the 
King of Castilla one step lower than the monarch’s of France, and 
the Cid about to kick it over, has so impressed the Sultan that he 
sends rich gifts and promise of aid against the Moors. 
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The treacherous words of Vellido, who now desires to seek refuge 
with the Cid, win a heavy beating at the hands of Gil. Again the 
Ermine Knight joins Elvira with plans to take her to her father, yet 
she dares not leave her mother in Valencia. She defies Abenxafa 
and boldly prophesies his death. But the Moors grow bolder as 
aid from Africa draws nearer, and Hamete warns Elvira of her peril 
at the hands of an angry mob. The Cid has not been idle, how- 
ever, and after attending mass sung by Don Gerénimo, the arch- 
bishop of Valencia, he enters the underground passage with Gayferos 
on his way to rescue Ximena. While still within the dark tunnel he 
overhears Vellido planning his death, and there in utter darkness 
the traitor dies. Alf, Vellido’s companion, leads them to Ximena, 
but, alas, they are unable to reach Elvira. 

At the same time that Juseph Tephin arrives by way of the sea 
from Africa the Cid, teo, gains support when the Ermine Knight 
presents the Caballero del Aguila, a warrior clad in mail of silver, 
so skillful that he quickly kills the African king. Meanwhile 
Abenxafa has put Elvira in chains, determined to place her in the 
front line of battle against the Christians in spite of the warning of 
Hamete that as a penalty for the death of Hiaya, the former benefi- 
cent ruler of Valencia, his defeat is sure. The Ermine Knight has 
discovered the plight of his lady and with ten brave warriors swims 
the river, enters the city, slays Abenxafa, and rescues Elvira. 
Victorious, he returns to Ximena in the Caballero del Aguila’s 
chariot, with the body of Abenxafa dragging behind him in the dust. 
The Cid is triumphant. Now comes the moment for the revelation 
of the identity of the brave supporters of the Cid—The Ermine 
Knight is Don Ramiro, son of Don Sancho Garcfa, king of Navarra, 
the Caballero del Aguila is King Alfonso of Castilla, who has heard 
misleading tales of the Cid and his campaign in Valencia and has 
come to learn for himself the truth. The Ermine Knight with the 
remaining half of Abenxafa’s ring can now claim Elvira for his bride. 
At the Cid’s death in Valencia his body is carried to San Pedro de 
Cardefia. 


El Cid Campeador 
Antonio de Trueba y La Quintana 


Novela Histérica original. Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 1861. V—VIII, 
342 pp. English Translation by Henry J. Gill. London, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1895. 387 pp. Copy of Spanish edition in Boston 
Public Library—D150b.3; English translation in Wellesley College Li- 
brary—863.59/T16. 
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As the title states, it is a novel telling of the brave deeds of the 
Cid. The main theme is, indeed, the recital of one glorious act 
after the other from the days of his courtship of Ximena to the 
period of his greatest test when as a loyal cavalier of Castilla he 
requires Don Alfonso to take the oath at Santa Gadea. With it, 
too, is the story of the evil life of Don Suero, the Count of Carrién, 
who, through a band of robbers ravages the communities round- 
about his castle, connives with the Count of Cabra and the traitor 
Bellido Dolfos to kill Don Sancho, and endeavors to bring about the 
banishment of the Cid. A subplot gives the courtship of the Infanta 
Teresa of Carrién and the page Guillén. 

In the prologue of the Spanish edition the author states his aim 
to include one historical deed in each section—there are forty-seven 
chapters. So many are the digressions with which the main theme 
is interrupted that the usual type of resumé of the plot seems 
inadequate. It seems preferable to list the main events which the 
author includes. 


Friendship between Don Diego Lafinez and the Count of Gormaz 
has been destroyed because of jealousy of the latter. He slaps Don 
Diego. Deaf to the plea of Ximena to right the insult, he joins 
Rodrigo and is killed in the duel which ensues. Ximena demands 
justice. 


Casilda, daughter of Almenén of Toledo, friend of Fernando el 
Grande of Castilla and Leén, pities the captives in her father’s 
dungeons, leaves his palace to build a hermitage beside Lake Vicente. 
Duel between Rodrigo and Martin Gonzalez over the possession of 
Calahorra. Martin Gonzalez, suitor of Ximena, is killed. 


King goes to the hermitage where Ximena has taken refuge with 
Casilda with false report of Rodrigo’s death. He commands her 
to marry Rodrigo and make the world think it is against her will, 
that she acts for the good of the people. 


Rodrigo receives Babieca from Don Peyre his godfather. 


About to fight Don Suero to avenge wrongs he has witnessed in 
Carrién, Rodrigo is called to defend Castilla against the Moors. 
Battle of Montes de Oca. A dying Moor entrusts his small son to 
Rodrigo. Don Suero refuses challenge of Rodrigo. 


Rodrigo makes pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela, receives 
name of Cid. Gives great booty to king; becomes most favored 
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cavalier of the court. The crafty Don Garcia de Cabra offers 
counsel to Don Suero for defeat of de Vivar in return for the hand 
of Dofia Teresa de Carrién for hisson. On return journey with king 
from Santiago the Cid gains great victories against the Moors. 


Henry V, Emperor of Germany, aided by Pope Alexander II, de- 
mands tribute and vassalage from Fernando; the Cid raises army 
to defend Castilla, penetrates France, defeats the army of the Count 
of Savoy in Toulouse; proceeds to Rome, breaks seat of King of 
France since it stands higher than that of the king of Castilla; is 
excommunicated, then absolved by the Pope. 


Partition of kingdom of Don Fernando. The Cid’s promise never 
to make war on any of king’s children unless to protect one from 
the oppression of the other. 


The Cid submits parchments which prove Counts of Carrién and 
of Cabra have tried to incite Moors against Christians; advises king 
to banish them. 


Victorious against the Moors, he gives one-fifth of the booty to the 
king, restores to Cabra the estates which he had lost to the Moors. 
Count of Carrién incites Don Sancho to wage war against his 
brothers and sisters. Don Sancho gains Le6én, Galicia, Toro, then 
lays siege to Zamora. The Cid as a messenger of Don Sancho 
urges Urraca either to exchange Zamora for another city or sell it. 
Citizens of Zamora refuse. The Cid sees Bellido Dolfos in the 
crowd in Zamora and suspects treachery. Bellido leaves Zamora 
to lead Don Sancho through secret gate into city; kills Don Sancho. 
Challenge of Diego Ordéfiez de Lara to city of Zamora. Bellido 
flees to Carrién. Arias Gonzalo and his four sons accept challenge. 
Two sons are killed; third son wounds Diego’s horse, it leaps barrier; 
both Zamora and Diego declared victors. 


Don Alfonso declared king. Oath of Santa Gadea demanded by 
the Cid. The Cid as a devoted father of his two daughters Elvira 
and Sol, and a loyal, adoring husband of Ximena. 


Tournament to be held to celebrate acceptance of Don Alfonso as 
king of Castilla. Don Suero banished forever from Castilla, re- 
mains in solitude in Asturias. His sister, the Infanta Da. Teresa, 
happily married to the former page, Guillén. 


The Cid returns triumphant to his home in Burgos to enjoy the 
pleasures of family life. 





THE CID THEME 


Las hijas del Cid 
Antonio de Trueba y la Quintana 


Autores Espafioles, tomo X. Parafrasis de las cronicas de aquel 
famoso caballero. Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1870. 360 pp. Copies in Bos- 
ton Public Library (Ticknor Collection)—D 260a.99 and Harvard Uni- 
versity Library—Span 5977.5. 


Equally detailed is the story of the daughters of the Cid. 
Trueba states that he has followed the Christian and Moorish 
Chronicles, but where information has been lacking he has supplied 
it himself. He covers the period from the banishment of the Cid 
by D. Alfonso through the daughters’ marriage to the Infantes de 
Arag6n and de Navarra, closing with the young Gil’s request to 
enter the monastery of Cardefia and devote himself to study. His 
parting gift to the Cid is the Crénica de la vida y hechos del famoso 
caballero don Ruy Diaz de Vivar. 


Cid Rodrigo de Bivar 
Manuel Fernandez y Gonzdlez 
Novela histérica original. Madrid, Imprenta de Santos Larxa, 1875. 


Copy in the Hispanic Society of New York. 


This historical novel includes the whole story of the life of the 
Cid from early manhood to his death. During the reign of Don 
Sancho a quarrel arises between Diego Lafnez and the Count which 
leads to the banishment of the Cid. His extraordinary triumphs 
and return with many Moorish prisoners rouse Ximena again to 
seek vengeance, but the king decrees that if she is not satisfied within 
half a day she must obey whatever he proposes. Her father’s 
letter, in which he declares that Rodrigo was obliged to defend his 
honor and she must marry him, forces her acceptance. 

In the incident of Santa Gadea Don Alfonso immediately ban- 
ishes Rodrigo after taking the oath of innocence of all complicity 
in the death of his brother. Then follows the marriage of the Cid’s 
daughters to the Counts of Carrién, their flight before the lion, their 
cruel vengeance on their wives, the marriage of Sol and Elvira to 
Princes of other kingdoms. At the death of the Cid the Jew, as in 
other accounts, attempts to touch his beard. 


Apa M. Cor 
Wellesley College 





MISCELLANEOUS STROPHE FORMS IN THE 
FIFTEENTH-CENTURY COURT LYRIC 


Aureus verse (line) forms were fairly well fixed by the 
beginning of the sixteenth century ' and were confined almost 
exclusively to the octosyllable and the arte mayor, and their que- 
brados, with a few lingering lines of alexandrine in the cuaderna via,? 
strophe forms often followed the dictate of the poet’s fancy and were 
restricted only by a few general and simple rules. Juan del Encina 
devotes barely a paragraph to the strophe in his Arte de poesia 
castellana: 


Segun ya deximos arriba devemos mirar que de los pies se hazen los 
versos y coplas mas porque algunos querran saber de quantos pies han 
de ser, digamos algo dello brevemente. Muchas vezes vemos que algunos 
hazen solo vn pie y aquel ni es verso ni copla por que avian de ser pies 
y no solo vn pie, ni ay alli consonante pues que no tiene compafiero. Y 
aquel tal suelese llamar mote. Y si tiene dos pies llamamosle tan bien 
mote o villancico o letra de alguna invencion por la mayor parte. Si 
tiene tres pies enteros o el vno quebrado tan bien sera villancico o letra 
de invencion. Y entonces el vn pie ha de quedar sin consonante segun 
mas comun uso y algunos ay del tiempo antiguo de dos pies y de tres 
que no van en consonante por que entonces no guardavan tan estrecha- 
mente las osservaciones del trobar. Y si es de cuatro pies puede ser 
cancion y ya se puede llamar copla y aun los romances suelen yr de 
cuatro en cuatro pies aunque no van en consonante sino el segundo y el 
cuarto pie y aun los del tiempo viejo no van por verdaderos consonantes 
y todas estas cosas suelen ser de arte real que el arte mayor es mas propia 
para cosas graves y arduas. Y de cinco pies tambien ay canciones y de 
seys y puedense llamar versos y coplas y hazer tantas diversidades quantas 
maneras huviere de trocarse los pies, mas desde seys pies arriba por la 
mayor parte suelen tornar a hazer otro ayuntamiento de pies, de manera 
que seran dos versos en vna copla y comunmente no sube ninguna copla 
de doze pies arriba por que pareceria desvariada cosa: salvo los romances 
que no tienen numero cierto.’ 


1See D. C. Clarke, “The Spanish Octosyllable,” Hispanic Review, 1942, X, 
1-11, and “El esdriéjulo en el hemistiquio de arte mayor,” Revista de filologia 
hispdnica, 1943, V, 263-275. 

? Non-syllable count verse had almost entirely disappeared. 

3 “Arte de poesia castellana,” in Cancionero (1496), ed. facsimile, Real Acad. 
Esp., Madrid, 1928; p. v. 
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In Chapter [IX of the same work Juan del Encina also gives rules 
“de como se deven escrevir y leer las coplas.”’ 

The rules for the strophe concerned principally the number and 
distribution of rimes and the strophe length, and were probably 
never consciously formulated until the time of Juan del Encina, 
but rather followed the dictates of custom, convention, or tradi- 
tional taste. And no strophe form, no matter how definitely fixed, 
was without its variations. Even the simple couplet, for example, 
was occasionally embellished with pie quebrado or other adornment. 
Originality and inventiveness, within certain bounds, were more 
important than ability faithfully to copy set forms. 

Custom bade the poet limit his strophe in consonance to a length 
of twelve lines, exclusive of certain broken lines,‘ which could 
increase the actual length of the strophe. The laisse of the ballad, 
in assonance or consonance, of course, had no fixed length. There 
was no minimum length, but the cancionero poets seemed not to 
favor strophes of less than six, preferably seven, lines. 

Every verse of a strophe was required to rime, though not 
necessarily with another line of the same strophe, since a verse 
sometimes rimed with another of the preceding or following strophe 
or strophes or of an initial strophe. Seldom more than two verses 
to a strophe, however, were allowed to seek their rime in another 
strophe. A strophe rarely began with a couplet. Three contigu- 
ous lines of the same rime (possibly resulting from the influence of 
the zéjel)* were common, but more than three were infrequent, 
except in a monorimed strophe such as that of Pérez de Guzmaén 
(F-D 7 268, st. 236), of which type of strophe Antonio de Nebrija 
says: “Mas si todos los versos caen debaxo de un consonante: 
llamarse an astrophos: que quiere dezir sin tornada.”’* The rime 
beginning ABC was common, but that scheme followed by D was 
not. The limitations of rime and of strophe length automatically 
imposed one on the number of rimes to a strophe. The limit was 


‘See D. C. Clarke, “The Fifteenth-century copla de pie quebrado,” Hispanic 
Review, 1942, X, 340-343. 

5 For devices in rime, see H. R. Lang, “Las formas estréficas y términos métri- 
cos del Cancionero de Baena,”’ Estudios eruditos in memoriam de Adolfo Bonilla y 
San Martin, Madrid, 1927, I, 485-523. 

6 P. Henriquez Urefia, La versificacién irregular en la poesia castellana, Madrid, 
1933 (2* ed.), p. 39. 

7F-D = R. Foulché-Delbosc, Cancionero castellano del siglo XV, 2 vols., 
Madrid, 1912, 1915 (N.B.A.E., vols. 19 and 22). Numbers in parentheses refer 
to number of selection. Pp., st., or l. reference given in addition when necessary. 
® Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol., V, 70. 
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five, plus one if the strophe contained pie quebrado or had the form 
ABCABCDEFDEF. Within these limits, rime scheme in the 
strophe was arbitrarily fixed by the poet, with the result that rime 
combinations were almost innumerable. In fact, it seems that one 
of the obligations of a poet—urged by “the Spanish genius for 
multiple forms” *—was to use an untried rime formula in at least 
one poem. More often than not the poet set the rime scheme in the 
first strophe of the poem and then adhered to this scheme in all the 
other strophes. Slight changes in rime scheme from strophe to 
strophe were, however, not infrequent '“—such as substitution of 
rime croisée for rime embracée and vice versa. Also, strophes in 
octosyllables were occasionally used in a poem with strophes in 
arte mayor or arte mayor quebrado lines," but two types of line were 
never used together in the same strophe. 

Some strophes, with their variations, pushed themselves to the 
fore in popularity. Others, of secondary importance, were used 
often enough or are of sufficient historical interest to merit classifica- 
tion. Still others form a small group of unclassifiables: abortives, 
cripples, weaklings, and their puny offshoots that withered and 
perished in the shadow of the strong. In the first group are found 
the copla de arte mayor, the copla de arte menor, the copla real, the 
romance, and the copla de pie quebrado," which comprise the bulk 
of the output of the cancionero poets. In the second group are 
found the couplet, the zéjel, the quatrain in alternate rime, the 
sonnet, the tercet, the cancién, the strophe that I shall call the 
serranilla, and a few unnamed stanzas, occasionally used. Some of 
these forms were borrowed, some original. 

The simplest strophe in consonance was the couplet, or pareado, 
any two-verse monorimed strophe, which was probably common to 
many poetries in the early stages of their development. It is 

*S. G. Morley, “Strophes in the Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega,” 
Homenaje ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1925, I, p. 526. 

‘© Changes in rime scheme or strophe length within a poem suggest and 
strengthen the conclusion drawn by Professor Morley (op. cit., p. 513) in regard to 
Gil Vicente’s work: “I believe that both the variety and the fluctuating strophe, 
met before in the Middle Ages and in G6mez Manrique, represent a popular tradi- 
tion or current. After 1500 it is seldom visible in Castile.” 

" Examples: Juan de Mena, “El sol aclaraua los montes Achayos” (F-D I, 
p. 183); “Al hijo muy claro de Hyperion” (F-D I, p. 187); Juan de Padilla el 
cartuxano, “Canta, Cristiano, comigo la vida” (F-D I, p. 424 ff.). 

See D. C. Clarke, “The copla de arte mayor,” Hispanic Review, 1940, VIII, 
202-212; “Redondilla and copla de arte menor,” HR, 1941, IX, 489-493; “The 
copla real,” HR, 1942, X, 163-165; “The Spanish Octosyllable,” HR, 1942, X, 
1-11; “The Fifteenth-Century copla de pie quebrado,” HR, 1942, X, 340-343. 
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found in Old French * and Old Provengal,* for example. ‘The 
Auto de los Reyes Magos . . . is written mainly in couplets which 
attempt to rime, and the length of line varies consciously.”’ '* 
In the theater, “In the Middle Ages, from the slight evidence at 
hand, the couplet seems to have been the preponderant meter. 
For its antecedents one would turn naturally to the French medieval 
drama.” '* In Castilian lyric poetry it is found as far back as 
Elena y Maria." In the fifteenth century court lyric the couplet 
was used in Castilian in the octosyllable only.* Fray [figo de 
Mendoza (F-D 6, pp. 81°, 82°), Juan Alvarez Gato (F-D 64, 65, 68), 
and Quirés (F-D II, 563, 564) were among the cancionero poets who 
employed the couplet. Fernén Pérez de Guzmain (F-D 302) broke 
the first octosyllable, making of it two riming quebrados: aaA. 
Garci Sénchez de Badajoz (F-D 1051, 1077) used the couplet for 
glossing romances. 

The ZEJEL, in one form or another, was not uncommon in 
fifteenth century poetry (F-D 118, 119, 120, 600, 645). The simple 
form of the zéjel was AAAB, CCCB, etc., the B rime remaining 
constant throughout the poem. P. Henrfiquez Urefia agrees with 
R. Menéndez Pidal *® when he says: “En la poesia lirica existié, 

%3 See Karl Bartsch, Chrestomathie de lV ancien francais, Leipzig, 1920, Nos. 25, 
26, 27, ete. 

4 Examples may be found in Carl Appel, Provenzalische chrestomathie, Leipzig, 
1930, Nos. 3, 4, 5, ete. 

%§. G. Morley, op. cit., p. 505. 

16 Tbid., p. 526. 

17R. Menéndez Pidal, “Elena y Maria,” Revista de filologia espafiola, 1914, 
I, p. 93. 

" Lemus y Rubio, Manual de preceptiva literaria, Murcia, 1921, p. 145, says 
of the pareado “Los pareados octosilabos se observan en las primeras manifesta- 
ciones de nuestra literatura. En ellos estan escritos el poema titulado Libro de 
los tres reyes d’Oriente y el de Santa Maria Egipciaca, not&ndose intercalado en el 
primero algdn que otro tercetillo. El Arcipreste de Hita también los emplea de 
igual metro. 

Pareados de versos de arte mayor se hallan en el Rimado de Palacio de Lépez 
de Ayala, y no isosilébicos en El Libro de Patronio de don Juan Manuel.” 

1° Op. cit., p. 39. 

* Ramén Menéndez Pidal, La primitiva poesia lirica espafiola en Estudios 
literarios, Madrid, 1920, p. 310: “Hallamos en esta cancién la forma més arcaica 
de la glosa, o sea la monorrima. Es la forma més propia y corriente en la lfrica 
popular castellana, asi como el pareado paralelistico lo es en la gallega. En la 
castellana, el estribillo o tema se compone de un pareado, puro o con un tercer 
verso libre; enuncia la nota lirica fundamental y esta destinado a cantarse a coro 
por todos. El que guiaba el canto, después de enunciado ese tema, seguia con la 
primera estrofa o cuarteta, compuesta de tres consonantes iguales y de un cuarto 
verso que, llevando el consonante del estribillo, est4 destinado a sugerir el recuerdo 
del tema inicial y hacer que los oyentes cantasen a coro dicho estribillo. . . .”’ 
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desde tiempos lejanos, el zéjel o estribote, especie rudimentaria de 
estrofa, ‘la forma mds arcaica de la glosa,’ que Menéndez Pidal 
considera t{pica del idioma castellano. Desde la Edad Media, el 
zéjel se perpetta hasta el siglo X VII en canciones corales. Después 
de un villancico inicial, en dos o tres versos, que servia de estribillo, 
la estrofa se organizaba con tres versos monorrimos, seguidos de 
un cuarto verso que tomaba su rima del villancico.” He also notes 
that this strophe was ‘‘probablemente castellano por su origen, pero 
muy usado entre los drabes—segtin parece, desde Mocddem de 
Cabra, el poeta ciego, muerto en 912, que a veces escribia en lengua 
romance.” Although the zéjel could have been taken by the 
cancionero poets from earlier Castilian poetry directly, the chances 
are that the latter simply imported it from the Galician-Portuguese 
cancioneiro poetry, where it was very popular in one form or another, 
since that school was their model in many matters of versification. 
Although the simple form of the zéjel, AAAB, CCCB, etc., was used 
in the Cancioneiro da Vaticana,* the most popular form in this 
collection was AAAB(AB) ® in various line lengths. Other forms 
were AAABAAB*™ and AAAB(BB)™ The B rime did not always 
remain the same in all strophes. Some of the Castilian variations 
are: AAABC (Villasandino, F-D 606), AAABBAa (Villasandino, 
F-D 754), the double zéjel, AAABAAAB (Villasandino, F-D 710) 
and AAABCCCB (Juan Alvarez Gato, F-D 116; Badajoz, F-D 1079), 
AAABAB, like the most popular of the Galician-Portuguese forms 
(Villasandino, F-D 644), AAABB (Gato, F-D 111). 

The zéjel was used by the troubadours in Old Provengal, as in 
Marcabru, “Tenzone.” ** It was also used in thirteenth century 
Italian poetry.** 

Juan de Mena combined the zéjel with the ABAB quatrain: 
ABABCCCB (F-D 48). 

The QUATRAIN IN ALTERNATING RIME, ABAB, some- 
times confused in name with the later redondilla (ABBA), which 
was not in common use as an independent strophe until well into 
the Golden Age, was used fairly frequently in cancionero poetry: 


% Ed. Theophilo Braga, Lisboa, 1878. 
% See Nos. 70, 74, 77, 95, etc. 

™ No. 99. 

% Nos. 190, 380, 533, etc. 

% Appel, op. cit., No. 85, p. 124. 

28 An example is Jacopone da Todi’s “La Crocifissione,” ed. Alessandro 
d’Ancona e Orazio Bacci, Manuale della Letteratura Italiana, vol. I, Firenze, 
1928, p. 102. 
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Gato (F-D 145 [probably = cancién]), Santillana (F-D 246 [prob- 
ably = cancién]), Ferndén Pérez de Guzman (F-D 309, p. 753), 
Gémez Manrrique (F-D 412 [probably = cancién]), Villasandino 
(F-D 601), Stifiiga (F-D 975). Carvajales employed the rime in 
strophes of arte mayor (F-D 1030). This quatrain, which was the 
predominating strophe form of the mid-fourteenth century near- 
octosyllabic Poema de Alfonso Onceno, entered Spanish poetry be- 
fore the time of the advent of the Galician-Portuguese influence 
and was probably a native form in Castilian, in spite of the fact 
that similar forms might be found elsewhere.?”7 Lemus y Rubio ** 
says: 


Aunque la estructura de las cuartetas de octosflabos parece confirmar 
la idea de Menéndez Pelayo de que tienen su origen en los versos ale- 
jandrinos, intercisos y leoninos, las cuartetas isosil4bicas mds antiguas son 
las de versos tetrasflabos y algunas de octosflabos escritas por Alfonso el 
Sabio, y las redondillas octosilaébicas de Alfonso Lépez de Bayam, segin 
el mismo eritico.?* 

El Poema de Alfonso XI est& escrito en cuartetas de octosflabos 
(abab), y el Arcipreste de Hita nos presenta cuatro variedades de cuar- 
tetas: una monorrimica de tetrasflabos (aaaa); otra de hexasflabos en 
que sélo aconsonantan los impares (abc), otra heptasildbica, rimando 
alternadamente (abab); y otra octosildbica, . . . aaab. 

Argote de Molina, en su Discurso sobre la poesia castellana, dice que 
los pies de las coplas redondillas castellanas (abab) “‘parescen conformes 
al verso Trocayco que usan los poetas lfricos griegos y latinos.” .. . 
Leemos algunas coplillas italianas antiguas; pero es el propio y natural 
de Espafia, en cuya lengua se halla mds antiguo que en alguna otra de las 
vulgares. 


P. Henriquez Urefia *° says: 


De tarde en tarde, durante el siglo XIII y la primera parte del XIV, 
hallamos nuevas tentativas de estrofa en castellano. Los versos, en 
espafiol hfbrido, atribufdos a Alfonso el Sabio, ‘Senhora, por amor de 
Dios . . . ,” y a Alfonso XI, “En un tiempo cogf flores . . . ,” estén en 
grupos octosil4bicos con rima alterna (predomina la combinacién abab), 
y el tipo de cuarteta que se define imperfectamente en Alfonso el del 
Salado contintia apareciendo, ora en octosflabos, ora en heptasflabos, en 
unos cuantos ensiemplos de D. Juan Manuel, en los Proverbios del Rabi 


*7Such as the ababcded of Ciacco dell’Anguillaja’s “Canzone a dialogo” 
(d’Ancona e Bacci, op. cit., p. 74) and sonnet quatrains. Also Airas Veaz, “Par 
deus, senhor, gram dereyto per’ 6” (Canc. Vat. No. 57). 

28 Op. cit., pp. 148-149. 

* Footnote to text: “Véase Antol. poet. lir., III.” 

% Op. cit., pp. 40-41. 
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Santob, en el Poema de Alfonso XI: combinacién que probablemente deba 
su origen a la rima interior en los pareados de versos largos. 


The TERCETO was not a popular strophe in fifteenth century 
poetry, though it was used in more than one form. Vegué y 
Goldoni* claims that the terceto was “importado por Francisco 
Imperial,”’ though he does not specify the type. Gémez Manrrique 
(F-D 372, p. 54) used a form ABA, CDC, etc. Double monorimed 
tercets, AAABBB, CCCBBB, etc. (Ifiigo de Mendoza, F-D 1, 
p. 15), were possibly copied from the Galician-Portuguese strophes 
of the same scheme, as in the Cancioneiro da Vaticana Nos. 476, 
587, 609, 634, ete. Monorimed sequences in other schemes, ex- 
cept in the zéjel, were uncommon. Some exceptions are: Gomez 
Manrrique, ABBBACDDDC (F-D 337, p. 19), ABBBACCDDC 
(F-D 402), ABBBAACCCA (F-D 401), ABBBACDDCC (F-D 390). 
Pérez de Guzman ventured a monorimed octave (F-D 268, p. 601) 
after the manner of certain Old Provengal stanzas.” 

The SONNET of the fifteenth century * was a direct but im- 
perfect imitation of the Italian. The four selections by Mossén 
Juan de Villalpando in Gallardo’s Ensayo™ are written in pure 
arte mayor verse, with no visible attempt to employ the Italian 
hendecasyllable. The rime scheme is ABAB-ABAB-CDC-DCD 
(the last two verses are lacking in the last sonnet). The eighteen 
“Sonets fets per Berthomeu Gentil” in thé Cancionero Gerneral of 
Hernando del Castillo,*® also in a crude rhythm, apparently a cross 
between the arfe mayor verse and the hendecasyllable, all (except 
one incomplete) have the rime scheme ABBA-ABBA-CDC-DCD. 
They are not written in Castilian. The “Soneto en ytaliano . . .” 
(and following poems) in the same collection (fol. cxlviiv) is Italian 
terza rima and not a sonnet at all. 

The Marqués de Santillana (F-D 174-215) carefully counts 
eleven syllables to a verse, but his hendecasyllables are so heavily 
influenced by the arte mayor rhythm and structure that at best they 
are but a compromise between the two types of line.** He observes 

* Vegué y Goldoni, Los sonetos “al itdlico modo” de Don Iitigo Lépez de Mendoza, 
Marqués de Santillana, Madrid, 1911, p. 10: “. . . el terceto, importado por 
Francisco Imperial. . . .” 

*® Appel, op. cit., No. 2. 

* Consult in particular Vegué y Goldoni, op. cit. 

* Vol. I, Madrid, 1863, pp. 535-536. 

*% Fol. xvv, ed. 1520. 

* Alfred Morel-Fatio (“L’arte mayor et l’hendécasyllabe . ’ Romania, 


1894, X XIII, 209-231) considers this fact true of almost all the Italianate hendeca- 
syllables before the middle of the sixteenth century. 
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the rule for secondary accent on the fourth or sixth syllable of the 
hendecasyllable, but usually places it on the fourth,?” with very 
frequently a possibility of caesura, or pause, after the fifth syllable, 
giving the verse a great similarity to the verso de arte mayor that 
begins with a stressed syllable or a five-syllable first hemistich 
(¢--4-/-4--4-), corresponding to Foulché-Delbose’s ** com- 
bination 11 (DA) or 12 (DB), as in the following examples: 


Quando yo veo—la gentil criatura 
el punto e ora—que tanta belleca 
me demostraron,—e su fermosura 
(F-D 174) 
Lloro la hermana,—maguer que enemiga 
progedio presto—contra el mal Vellido 
fue contra Thebas,—nin tanto indinada 
(F-D 175) 


Compare the following, from Juan de Mena’s Laberinto (F-D 14): 


Tu, Caliope,—me sey fauorable (st. 3) 
vayan de gente—sabidos en gente (st. 3) 
quanto mas presto—lo mal fabricado (st. 5) 
fijas de Tespis,—con vuestro tesoro (st. 6) 


This effect is often heightened by the fact that not rarely ** San- 
tillana employs hiatus between the fifth and sixth syllables so that 


the caesural effect is accentuated by the separation of contiguous 
vowels, as in 


al rey don Sancho, / e con grand sentido 
(F-D 175) 

quando la llaga / o mortal ferida 
(F-D 176) 

non solamente / al templo divino 
(F-D 178) 

mas al abismo / e centro malino 
(F-D 178) 

siento que muero, / e non so quexoso 
(F-D 181) 


Compare the following from the Laberinto (F-D 14): 


37 Between two-thirds and four-fifths of the verses of the sonetos have the 
secondary accent on the fourth syllable. 

* R. Foulché-Delbosc, Juan de Mena y el Arte mayor, trad. Adolfo Bonilla y 
San Martin, Madrid, 1903. 

%*T have counted 51 cases in the 42 sonnets. 
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O principessa—e disponedora (st. 24) 
Quien fuere costante—al tienpo aduersario (st. 28) 
junta con Persia,—e Assiria (st. 35) 

Ligia, Panfilia,—e tierra de Ponto (st. 41) 

tanto, que quiso—el rey muy vmano (st. 166) 

Ya pues, si deue—en este grand lago (st. 167) 
muy rubicunda—o muy colorada (st. 169) 

bien a cauallo—e a punto guarnida (st. 175) 


Furthermore, approximately forty per cent of the lines having the 
secondary accent on the sixth syllable are so constructed that there 
is a possibility of caesura after the sixth syllable followed by a 
hemistich of five syllables, the equivalent of the arte mayor second 
hemistich of five syllables (Foulché-Delbose’s types D and E). One 
such construction is that with this accent on aguda word,“ as in 


el seso nin saber de Salomon 
(F-D 177) 

Por ventura diras, ydola mia 
(F-D 179) 

e sincera claror quasi divina 
(F-D 180) 

Por ventura sera que avre reposo 
(F-D 184) 

a la vuestra virtud quasi divina 
(F-D 186) 

Verdad sea que Amor gasta e destruye 
(F-D 181) 


Compare the following from Fray Lépez (F-D II, p. 377): 


esclaresca su luz—que non es vesible 
ya Byrra florescio—por su condicion 
que a trobar e notar—e pedir dineros 


There is also the possibility of giving the effect of a twelfth syllable 
in the verse by reading the line with hiatus between the word bear- 
ing the secondary verse accent and the following word, as in 


e me fallo cansado / e peregrino 
(F-D 174) 
de la mala fortuna, / e molestada 
(F-D 175) 
que en el animo aflicto / es emprentada 
(F-D 180) 
e Justicia patrona / es delantera, 
(F-D 183) 
“© Foulché-Delbose’s type H, for example. For discussion of use of aguda 
fourth syllable, see Vegué y Goldoni, op. cit., p. 25. 
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thus producing a rhythm which was fairly common in the arte 
mayor, shown in the following examples from the Laberinto: 


a ti, cuyo santo—nonbre conuoco (st. 25) 

E vi la prouincia—muy generosa (st. 43) 
aquesta comienga—de progeder (st. 47) 
tambien en las aguas—biuas e muertas (st. 51) 


Still another factor in showing the influence of the arte mayor line in 
Santillana’s hendecasyllables having secondary stress on the fourth 
syllable is the lack of another stress on the usual eighth syllable in the 
Italianate verse. Instead, the stress in Santillana’s lines very often 
falls on the seventh syllable: 


formaron, loo mi buena ventura 
(F-D 174) 

falsos ministros de tt, Tholomeo 
(F-D 174) 

Lloro la hermana, maguer que enemiga 
(F-D 175) 

por bien quel sexo confraste e desdiga 
(F-D 175) 

vieron mis ojos en forma divina 
(F-D 176) 


making the line similar to the arte mayor line beginning with the 
stressed syllable, as in the following from the Laberinto: 


quanta a si mesmo—se fizo del gielo (st. 1) 
dandome alas—de don virtuoso (st. 3) 
porque discurra—por donde non oso (st. 3) 
vayan de gente—sabidos en gente (st. 3) 


Vegué y Goldoni states: 


. se comprende que no ha exagerado el Sr. Menéndez y Pelayo 
al decir que el endecasflabo del Marqués es ‘‘un endecasflabo incipiente, 
un aprendiz de endecasflabo,” porque o le falta el acento de la sexta, o, 
como en los arcaicos italianos acenttia la séptima en lugar de la octava 
sflaba, en lo cual coincide con los endecasflabos de gaita gallega, aparte 
otras libertades, especialmente de rima.“ 


Pedro Henrfquez Urefia @ has also called attention to the similarity 
of this form to that in Italian poetry: 


“ Op. cit., p. 32. 

« “Fl endecasilabo castellano,” Revista de filologia espafiola, 1919, VI, 132-157. 
His types are: A—accent on sixth syllable, B\—accent on fourth, B*—accents on 
fourth and eighth, and B*—accents on fourth and seventh. 
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En SA de Miranda, después de los tipos A y B*, el que mds abunda es 
el BF... 

De ahf en adelante, el anapéstico (B*) desaparece, seguramente porque 
los poetas espafioles lo reconocfan como aliado del dodecasflabo en el arte 
mayor; por huir de la confusién entre los dos metros, desterraron el tipo 
que entre los italianos es perfectamente legftimo como variante de B'. 
Los ejemplos que se encuentran de B*, desde entonces, son esporddicos, 
y cabe—aqui si—atribuirlos a descuido, como los versos de acentuacién 
andrquica que suelen descubrirse. 


In regard to one aspect of the rime of these sonnets, Vegué y 
Goldoni observes: 


Lo que desde luego se advierte en una simple lectura de los sonetos al 
ttdlico modo es la gran cantidad de versos agudos t oxftonos. 

iA qué se debe este fenédmeno, por demas original? .. . 

En los sonetos al itdlico modo es un hecho la abundancia de rimas 
agudas; tanto es asi, que, de los cuarenta y dos, ocho . . . estén libres 
de aquella particularidad, y aun otros cuatro, que tienen, por cierto, 
cuartetos anormales, también lo estan. 

Sin sacar de esto mayores consecuencias, observaremos de pasada que 
de esos doce sonetos, ocho pertenecen a la cifra de diez y siete que el 
Marqués de Santillana envié en 1444 a dofia Violante de Prades con La 
Comedieta de Ponza y cien Proverbios. Mas jqué pensar de que una mitad 
de los sonetos responda a los tipos normales italianos en la disposicién 
de las rimas, y la otra no? jQué pensar de que entre los sonetos pos- 
teriores a esa fecha no aparezcan mds que tres exentos de rimas agudas? 


He answers his first question correctly, I believe, in attributing the 
use of the verso agudo to the influence of the verso de arte mayor, 
where it was common. As time went on the Castilian versifiers 
became more independent of their early models in the Galician- 
Portuguese and gradually gave up to a marked degree the use of 
such devices as hiatus and the verso agudo, typical of the Galician- 
Portuguese.“ 

Rime schemes used in the sonetos al itdlico modo ** are:ABAB- 
ABAB-CDC-DCD (1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 13, 16, 17, 18, 22, 23, 24, 30, 
33, 34, 35, 36, 40, 42), ABBA-ACCA-DED-EDE (2, 9, 11, 15, 32), 
ABBA-ACCA-DEF-DEF (10, 29), ABAB-ACCA-DED-EDE (12), 

* Op. cit., pp. 35-36. 


“ See D. C. Clarke, “Notes on Villasandino’s Versification,” Hispanic Review, 
1945, XIII, 187 ff. 


“ Numbered according to the order in which they appear in F-D. For de- 
tailed discussion of rimes, consult Vegué y Goldoni, op. cit., pp. 17 ff. See also 


M. Pérez y Curis, El Marqués de Santillana, Montevideo, 1916, pp. 177 ff. and 
Morel-Fatio, op. cit. 
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ABBA-ABBA-CDE-CDE (14), ABAB-ABAB-CDE-CDE (19, 20, 
21, 25, 26, 27, 28, 37, 38, 39, 41), ABAB-BCCB-DEF-DEF (31). 

Strophes beginning with the rime scheme ABCABC, of which 
there are many in this century, may have been influenced by the 
Italian, since the scheme seems foreign to both Castilian and Gali- 
cian-Portuguese before this period.** This rime scheme seems to be 
one of the very rare cases of Italian influence on Castilian versifica- 
tion before the time of Garcilaso. Professor Morley “’ calls atten- 
tion to Torres Naharro’s ‘12-line octosyllabic coplas de pie que- 
brado, ABC: ABC: DEED: fF, in the Comedia Himenea,” and states 
that in the drama “This is probably the earliest example of an 
Italian rime-scheme used with native Spanish lines.” Some of the 
strophes are cast more nearly in the Italian mold than others: 
ABCABCdDC (Quirés, F-D 566, 574), ABCABCDDEDDE 
(Tapia, F-D 815, p. 453), ABCABCDDEDED etc. (Cartagena, 
F-D 915), ABCABCDDEED (Luduefia, F-D 1141), ABCABCdDeED 
(Badajoz, F-D 1055; L. de Biuero, F-D 1126, 1129, 1136), 
ABCABCDEDDE (Cartagena, F-D 912, 920, 924), ABCABCDEED 
(G6mez Manrrique, F-D 363), ABCABCDEFDEF (Yiiigo de 
Mendoga, F-D 3; Juan de Mena, F-D 30; Tapia, F-D 793, 796, 808; 
Badajoz, F-D 1045, p. 626b), ABCABCDEFDEf (Badajoz, F-D 
1045, p. 629b). 

A type that may also have been influenced by the Italian was the 
ABACDC (F-D 372, p. 54) by Gémez Manrrique, possibly derived 
from the terza rima (see terceto, above). 

The SERRANILLA, made famous by the Marqués de San- 
tillana, was one of the most popular of the minor strophes. Its 
chief characteristic is its rhythm, the line employed being the 
quebrado of the verso de arte mayor,** an old form in the Peninsula. 
The strophe form employing this rhythm varied, but was always 
light, in keeping with the verse itself. Some of the schemes are: 
the zéjel (Gato, F-D 120, 122), the copla ababedede (Juan de Mena, 
F-D 45), ababeded (Gato, F-D 88), ababedde (Santillana, F-D 253, 
263), abbacdd (Santillana, F-D 260), abbacdc (Santillana, F-D 266), 
abababac (Villasandino, F-D 638), ababbcc (Cartagena, F-D 948). 


46 In the Cancioneiro da Vaticana I have noted only two poems, Nos. 445 and 
762, beginning with this scheme. Both poems are of seven-line strophes and 
therefore have little to do with the form in question. They undoubtedly appear 
as sporadic or accidental forms. 

{7 Op. cit., p. 511. 

4 Cf. D. C. Clarke, “The copla de arte mayor” (see above, n. 12) and “El 
esdrijulo en el hemistiquio de arte mayor’’ (see above, n. 1). 
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Juan del Encina, in his explanation of the pie perdido of the 
arte mayor,*® classes this form with the villancicos: 


Mas porque en el arte mayor los pies son intercisos que se pueden 
partir por medio: no solamente puede passar vna silaba por dos quando 
la postrera es luenga. Mas tanbien si la primera o la postrera fuere 
luenga assi del vn medio pie como del otro que cada vna valdré por dos. 
Ay otro genero de trobar que resulta de los sobredichos que se llama pie 
quebrado que es medio pie assi de arte real como de mayor. Del arte real 
son cuatro silabas o su equivalencia e este suelese trobar: el pie quebrado 
mezclado con los enteros y a las vezes passan cinco sflabas por medio pie 
y entonces dezimos que va la vna perdida assi como dixo don Jorge: como 
devemos. En el arte mayor quando se parten los pies y van quebrados 
nunca suelen mezclarse con los enteros mas antes todos son quebrados, 
segun parece por muchos villancicos que ay de aquesta arte trobados. 


A variation of the serranilla, or a cross between romance and 
serranilla, is found in the Cancionero of the British Museum. The 
poem, by Lope de Cayas, is of 12 stanzas, each of eight verses. 
Verses 2, 4, and 6 consonate, with change of rime in each strophe. 
All final verses have one rime, -osa, which echoes the rime of an in- 
troductory couplet. Odd verses are left free of rime. The verse 
form is that typical of the serranilla; that is, the hemistich of the 
verso de arte mayor. (Cf. Canc. Vat. nos. 230, 235, 300, 738, etc.) 

Hernando del Castillo, who was probably the first collector to 
classify poems according to form and subject matter, devotes 
several folios of his Cancionero General ®™ exclusively to CAN- 
CIONES, more than a hundred in all. These canciones are octo- 
syllabic and have a definite pattern and may be divided into two 
separate groups: first, a quatrain (ABAB or ABBA) followed by a 
copla de arte menor (eight lines only) whose last four rimes are 
identical with those of the initial quatrain, though the order. of the 
rimes may be changed; ® second, a quintilla (two rimes only, no 

Op. cit., iiijy. 

5° Ed. Hugo Albert Rennert, Romanische Forschungen, 1899, X, No. 116. 

* Fols. c-evi, ed. 1520. Notice that Juan del Encina, in his chapter on 
strophes says: “Y si es de quatro pies puede ser cancion y ya se puede llamar 
copla . . . y de cinco pies tambien ay canciones y de seys: y puédense llamar 
versos y coplas: y hazen tantas diuersidades quantas maneras huuiese de trocarse 
los pies.” 

"The term cancién was applied to other forms in the cancioneros. No. 184 of 
Rennert’s Canc. Brit. Mus., for example, is called “Cancion suya,” although the 
structure is abb cddcabb. 

* A few canciones have pie quebrado. Cf. D. C. Clarke, “The Fifteenth- 
Century copla de pie quebrado” (see above, n. 4). 
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set order) followed by a copla real or a copla de arte menor of nine 
or ten lines, whose last five rimes are identical with and follow the 
same sequence as those of the initial quintilla.* Thus it may be 
seen that in the first type of cancién, variation may occur only in 
the order of the rimes and in the second type, in the length of the 
second strophe. These canciones never have more than the two 
strophes described. 

The novelty here consisted not in the repetition of rimes, but 
in limiting the length of the poem. The poem, in a way, served the 
purpose of a miniature sonnet. Repetition of rimes at the end of a 
strophe had long been a common practice, even in the verse of the 
cancionetro poets. The same practice was also employed in 
glosas of all kinds, such as the glosas de motes, in which the final 
line of the strophe repeated the rime of the initial verse of the poem, 
the verse to be glossed, as in the following, from Rennert’s Can- 
ctonero of the British Museum, No. 229: 


Es demas meregedora 


Sobre muerte me days muerte, 
sobre engafio mas engafio, 
sobre pena, pena fuerte, 

sobre dafio, mayor dafio; 
sobre perdida, perder, 

pero todo me es plazer, 
porque vuestro merecer 

es demas meregedora. 


The practice was also used in the villancicos, in which the 
cabeza of the poem generally consisted of three (occasionally two) 
lines, the rimes of at least the last two of which were copied at the 
end of each of the strophes following. The rime scheme of the 
cabeza was generally ABB, or, less often, AA. Hernando del Castillo 
devotes a section of his Cancionero to the glosas de motes (fols. 
exviii-cxxv) and another to villancicos (exxv—cxxvv). Pie quebrado in 
the villancico to be glossed, especially in the second line, was very 
common. 

The ECO, used by Juan del Encina in a selection entitled simply 
“Eco,” is a poem in which the even line consists of only one word 
that is long enough only to repeat the rime of the preceding line, 
thus forming a two-line strophe. The rime changes in each strophe. 


88 Two exceptions: fol. xcixv, col. 1 and fol. C, col. 3. 
“ Cf. Lang, op. cit. 
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The even lines are never longer than two syllables each. The 
poem, the first of its kind that I have noticed, begins: 


Aunque yo triste me seco 
Eco 

Retumba por mar y tierra 
Yerra. 

Que a todol mundo importuna 
Una. 

Es la causa solo dello 
Ello.* 


Dorotny CLOTELLE CLARKE 
El Cerrito, California 


% Canc. Gen., ed. 1520, fol. elxii. 
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VARIA 
SOME SPANISH ROMANTIC DEBTS OF ESPRONCEDA 


Amone the various studies of Espronceda’s poetic evolution, the in- 
fluence of Byron, Ossian, Victor Hugo and Meléndez Valdés, among 
others, has been emphasized. The conclusion reached in these investiga- 
tions is that although Espronceda owes his early inspiration to the neo- 
classic muse of Spain, he developed primarily in accordance with English 
and French guides. Nevertheless, one should not neglect those elements 
in his work which apparently result from his knowledge of the romantic 
literature of Spain. In the remarks that follow, it will be shown that, 
like other writers of his time, Espronceda was not only aware of the 
poetic currents of England and France, but that he knew well and made 
use of the romantic literature of his own country. 


I. Lyric Poretry: A una estrella 


Espronceda’s model for A una estrella was evidently José Bermtidez de 
Castro’s A una estrella misteriosa, a poem appearing in E! Artista (1835). 
The magazine, as is well known, was the first real romantic organ of the 
period, and it is here that we find Espronceda’s Cancién del pirata and 
El pastor clasiquino. Bermidez de Castro’s gloomy and pessimistic 
inspiration seems to have exercized a peculiar attraction for Espronceda 
who but shortly afterwards was destined to mourn the loss of his Teresa 
(1836). 

Although the initial thought of A una estrella misteriosa seems based 
on Byron’s Sun of the Sleepless, the Spanish poem contains an element of 
love—not present in the Englishman’s composition—which appears to 
have caught Espronceda’s fancy. Both Spanish poets compare a beloved 
woman to a star; in both poems the lovers’ happiness is connected with 
astral light, and the failure they have experienced in love represents the 
culminating disillusionment for both. The identity of inspiration in idea 
as well as in language can be judged by the following stanzas from the 
two lyrics. A una estrella misteriosa: 


“Mas te conoci, Maria, 

Y mi mente, oscura y sola 
Fué alumbrada por tus ojos 
Cual estrella misteriosa 


Y encontré en el amor mfo 
Mil y mil dichas y glorias; 
'P. H. Churchman, “Byron and Espronceda,” RHi, 1909, XX, 5-210; G. 
Bréreton, Quelques précisions sur les sources d’ Espronceda, Paris, 1933, etc. 
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Tu fuiste en vida oscura 
Una inesperada aurora, 
De dichas y de venturas 
Una estrella misteriosa.”’ 
(Estrofas II y IIT) 


Now let us compare these verses with those of A una estrella: 


jAy, lucero! yo te vi 
Resplandecer en mi mente 
Cuando palpitar sentf 
Mi corazén dulcemente 
Con amante frenesf. 

Una mujer adoré 

Que imaginé un cielo; 

Mi gloria en ella cifré . . . 

Y tu fuiste la aureola 

Que iluminaba su frente .. . 

Y, astro de dicha y amores 

Se deslizaba mi vida 

A la luz de tus fulgores.” 
(Obras poéticas de Espronceda, 
Clas. Cast. I, 172-173.) 


II. Tae Drama: Amor venga sus agravios 


The inspiration that Espronceda found in Spanish romantic literature 
is by no means confined to the lyric genre. His play, Amor venga sus 
agravios, written in collaboration with a friend, Eugenio Moreno Lépez, 
reveals not only traces of Guillén de Castro but of contemporary romantic 
works as well. The drama, produced in Madrid early in October, 1838, 
does not seem to have enjoyed much success. It was attacked severely 
by El eco de comercio, a conservative review, which declared that, except 
for a few excellent passages, the work as a whole deserved no praise, and 
that several scenes were downright scandalous.? Enrique Gil attempted 
to defend the drama in an article appearing in El correo nacional, October 
4, 1838. 

The scene is laid during the reign of Philip IV and treats of the ex- 
cessive ambition of a soldier, Juan de Mendoza, to enhance his fortune 
through marriage. As the play opens, he is courting dofia Clara de 
Toledo, the wealthy marquise of Palma. Her guardian, Mendoza’s 
uncle, presses her to accept him, but, being in love with don Pedro de 
Figueroa, she steadfastly refuses. While dofia Clara and Figueroa are 
together in the garden of her castle, Mendoza enters unannounced. 
There takes place a duel in which Figueroa falls gravely wounded. 


2J. Cascales y Mufioz, José de Espronceda: su época, su vida y sus obras, 
Madrid, 1914, 112-113. 
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Believing the lies of Mendoza, Clara thinks Figueroa is dead and 
enters a convent, but not before demanding justice of the king for the loss 
of her lover. When she learns that he is alive and realizes that as a nun 
she can never marry him, she nearly goes mad with rage. A little later, 
Figueroa visits her secretly in her cell; to avoid a scandal she hides him 
in a wardrobe and upon releasing him finds him dead, smothered for 
lack of air. 

Clara now swears vengeance upon Mendoza. She arranges a ren- 
dezvous for him to meeta nun. Mendoza’s weakness for the ladies would 
not allow him to reject the opportunity for a romantic episode with an 
unknown damsel. Mendoza never guesses that the nun will be Clara. 
The night before the rendezvous, he attends a drinking party for some 
gay blades of the town. Unexpectedly there appears the parish priest, 
Father Rafael, who comes to warn Mendoza that he is headed for 
destruction.® 

In the nun’s cell, Mendoza recognizes Clara. Offering him a toast, 
she poisons him. As he is dying she augments his terror with bitter 
recriminations and forces him to contemplate the body of his rival. 
Suffering the agonizing effects of the poison Mendoza cries ‘‘j Maldicién!”’ 
and dies. The nuns enter and scream “jQué horror!’ Clara shrieks 
“Misericordia” and drops dead. 

Such is the drama. Although there are vigorously wrought scenes, 
its importance does not rest on its artistic merit; rather, it offers a means 
of studying in greater detail the culture and the literary formation of the 
poet. It will be noted that the soldier Mendoza follows the pattern of 
Félix de Montemay, the well-known character Espronceda had already 
created in his narrative poem El estudiante de Salamanca (1836). Both 
men are valiant, quarrelsome, redoubtable in arms and ‘“‘mujeriegos’”’ even 
unto death. 

In addition to a flavor of the Siglo de Oro noticeable in the personage 
of the soldier, the concrete influence of Guillén de Castro is found in the 
scene depicting Clara before Philip IV seeking judgment against Mendoza 
for the killing of her lover; her conduct is traceable to the scene in Las 
mocedades del Cid in which Jimena demands justice of the king, Don 
Fernando, for the death of her father in a duel with the Cid.‘ 

But more numerous are the reminiscences of Spanish romanticism. 
The attempt of the guardian to dominate the heroine reflects a somewhat 
conventional situation at the time. It is present, for example, in the 
historical novels Gémez Arias (1828) and Los bandos de Castilla (1830) 
and in the drama Eltrovador. In this play, Act I, the desperate Manrique 


* Cf. Acto V, cuadro primero, 76. “La penitencia te llama, y el rayo (todos 
rien) exterminador brilla sobre tu cabeza.”” Espronceda had used this scene 
earlier in Pelayo (1828). 

*Cf. Las mocedades del Cid. Comedia primera. Ed. Clds. Cast., Acto se- 
gundo, 48-50. 
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enters the castle garden and wounds the conde de Luna in a duel; in the 
same way Mendoza suddenly interrupts the téte-d-téte between Clara and 
her lover, leaving him stricken after swordplay. Leonor, receiving false 
news of Manrique’s death, takes the veil; similarly, on hearing Figueroa 
is dead, Clara enters orders. 

However, the most important influence to be traced in Amor venga 
sus agravios is that of the Duque de Rivas, who the year before (1837) had 
published his celebrated romance histérico, El cuento de un veterano. All 
of scene II, Act V, of Espronceda’s drama is based on this romance, not 
only in outline but in details. In Rivas, the young soldier Juan Enriquez 
de Lara is ensnared by a nun who, because he has seduced her sister, 
poisons him in her own cell. While suffering the throes of agony, he is 
forced to bury the corpse of another gallant the nun had previously 
hidden there. 

The resemblance is observed even in the particulars. Lara, like 
Mendoza, kisses the hand of the nun who, in each case, announces that 
he is to make a long journey.’ In both works, after the nun poisons the 
lover, she wreaks her wrath upon him and torments him with the sight 
of his rival’s corpse. 

The tragedy closes as in Rivas’ Don Alvaro (1835), which features a 
bloody climax to hatred and vengeance in the midst of an ecclesiastical 
community. In Jornada Quinta, it may be recalled, Rivas’ drama takes 
place in the mountain monastery of Los Angeles, near a hermitage. 
Leonor, dressed as a holy man of the retreat, is killed by her dying brother. 
With terrible curses, don Alvaro leaps from the mountain to destruction 
as the lay brothers rush out and contemplate the scene with horror.* 
A similar setting and inspiration mark the closing pages of Amor venga 
sus agravios. We have seen that the nuns, on hearing the dying Mendoza 
ery “‘jMaldicién!” rush into Clara’s cell. They find her with the dead 
Figueroa and exclaim “jQué horror!’”’ Mendoza gives vent to a last 
“‘Condenacién eterna” and expires. 


III. Narrative Poetry: El diablo mundo 


Another Spanish romantic who contributed to the literary develop- 
ment of Espronceda was his friend Enrique Gil who, unfortunately 
destined to die young himself, had the melancholy honor to write a 
beautiful elegy on the death of the great poet in 1842. One of Gil’s 
poems, La campana, published in 1838, was followed by Espronceda in 
the composition of that famous passage in the Introduccién to El diablo 
mundo, called El poeta. The two poems have an obvious similarity in 
the use of long and short verses as well as in the use of analogous imagery. 
In La campana: 


5 Cf. Recuerdos de un veterano, in Romances histéricos, Madrid, Clds. Cast. I, 
148; Amor venga sus agravios, 48. 
* Cf. Escena iltima, 400-401 (Obras del duque de Rivas, Madrid, 1902, V1). 
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“Trémulo son 
Vibra en el viento. .. . 
iEs el acento de la oracién? 
Es qve suspira 
La brisa pura... . 


iEs que cantan las aves a lo lejos 

Con voz sentida al apagado son, 
Bafiadas en los tltimos reflejos 

De su encendido y bello tornasol? . . . 


iEs la voz destemplada del torrente 
Que trueca su mugido bramador 

En un himno dulefsimo y doliente 
Himno de paz, de religién, de amor? 


No, que esa voz misteriosa 

Como el creptisculo vaga, 

Cual la niebla vaporosa 

Solitaria y melodiosa 

Como la voz de una maga... . 
(La campana, Poesias liricas, 
Madrid, 1873, p. 8.) 


In the Introduccién to El diablo mundo: 


“Qué rumor 

Lejos suena 

Que el silencio 

En la serena 

negra noche interrumpi6? 


4Es del caballo la veloz carrera 
Tendido en el escape volador, 

O el d4spero rugir de hambrienta fiera 
O el silbido tal vez del aquilén? 


40 el eco ronco de lejano trueno 

Que en las hondas cabernas retumbé, 

O el mar que amaga con su hinchado seno, 
Nuevo Luzbel, al trono de su Dios? 


Densa niebla 
Cubre el cielo 

Y de espfritus 

Se puebla 
Vagarosos, 

Que aquf el viento 
Y alli cruzan 
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Vaporosos 

Y sin cuento.” 
(Obras, Clas. Cast., 
t. II, p. 28.) 


These influences are, of course, not the only ones. According to 
Alonso Cortés, El diablo mundo owes something to Maria,’ a long narra- 
tive poem by Miguel de los Santos Alvarez, published in 1840, just prior 
to the appearance of Espronceda’s masterpiece. The latter’s Canto a 
Teresa, written about that time * and inserted in El diablo mundo, is 
headed by the well-known octave from Maria beginning “jBueno es el 
mundo! jBueno! jBueno! jBueno!” The narrative of Alvarez cen- 
ters upon the orphan girl Marfa, reared in a state of innocence by her 
aunt Tomasa, the proprietress of a brothel. In El diablo mundo (Canto 
VJ), Espronceda depicts a scene in a Madrid brothel where within earshot 
of a rousing orgy the madame of the bawdyhouse mourns the death of 
her innocent daughter and unburdens her grief upon Addn. It is quite 
likely, as Alonso Cortés pointed out, that Espronceda made use of Marta 
for some details at this point. 


IV. Conciusion 


To summarize: a number of Espronceda’s works in various literary 
genres reveal a relationship with some one of his Spanish romantic con- 
temporaries. This influence does not, by any stretch of imagination, 
approach in importance that of his neo-classic and foreign models, but 
it does indicate that we cannot close the study of Espronceda’s literary 
development without taking into account his relation to the romantic 
movement in his own country. Such a study, to which the foregoing is 
but an introduction, would help to determine more exactly the role per- 
formed by the influences upon Espronceda and to analyze with greater 
precision the originality of the great poet. 


The City College of New York 


DanieEL G. SAMUELS 


UN SONETO DE MEDRANO IMITADO DE ARIOSTO 


En la Vida y obra de Medrano he sefialado cuanta precaucién es 
necesaria al hablar de los sonetos del poeta: ‘De algunos se ha descubierto 
el cercanisimo modelo; de otros, todavia no. Digo todavia porque tal 
descubrimiento es siempre esperable tratandose de un poeta como Me- 
drano cuyo arte, cuyo valor . . . consiste precisamente en la imitacién.”* 

"Cf. Los continuadores de “El diablo mundo,” in Anotaciones literarias, Val- 
ladolid, 1922, 107. 

8 Cf. Pilade Mazzei, La poesia di Espronceda, Firenze, 1935, 198. 

1 Obra cit., vol. I (Gnico impreso), Madrid, 1948, p4g. 120. En el segundo 
tomo (ahora en prensa) doy una edicién critica de las obras del poeta, con un 
estudio mds pormenorizado de fuentes y toda la documentacién en que se ha 
basado mi trabajo. 
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Y atin en otro lugar insisto en la necesidad de precaverse.? Recién 
impresas las mencionadas obras, encuentro en Ariosto un soneto que es 
fuente inmediata de otro del poeta sevillano: 


XXIII 
A Dio, perché lo sottragga, pentito, all’inferno 
Come creder debbo io che tu in ciel oda, 
Signor benigno, i miei non caldi prieghi, 
se, gridando la lingua che mi sleghi, 
tu vedi quanto il cor nel laccio goda? 
Tu che’l vero conosci, me ne snoda, 
e non mirar ch’ogni mio senso il nieghi; 
ma prima il fa’ che di me carco, pieghi 
Caron’il legno alla dannata proda. 
Iscusi l’error mio, Signor eterno, 
l’usanza ria, che par che si mi copra 
gli occhi che’l ben dal mal poco discerno. 
L’aver pieta d’un cor pentito, anco opra 
é di mortal; sol trarlo da l’inferno, 
mal grado suo, puoi tu, Signor, di sopra.* 


El soneto de Medrano es el que lo mismo en el ms. 3783 de la{Biblioteca 
Nacional de Madrid (importantisimo autégrafo) * que en la edicién 
panormitana de 1617 ocupa el ultimo lugar entre todas las poesfas: 


4Cémo esperaré yo que de mi pena 
tibias las quejas toquen en tu ofdo, 
si con la lengua libertad te pido, 
y el corazén se goza en la cadena? 

Td, Sefior uno, ves cudnto esté ajena 
la voz que te importuna, del sentido; 
y asi, en bandos injustos dividido, 
iver placada tu faz podré y serena? 

Tales. Haber piedad de un quebrantado 
corazén, aun es obra que en un crudo 
pecho mortal hallé tal vez cabida. 

Mas, tirar del infierno a un obstinado, 
malgrado suyo, en ti, uno, caber pudo, 
Arbitro de la muerte y de la vida. 


2“. . . los sonetos, donde tenemos que hablar provisionalmente porque el 
estudio de las fuentes puede avanzar atin.” Real Academia Espafiola. Vida de 
don F. de Medrano. Discurso leido . . . por . . Ddémaso Alonso. . . . Madrid, 


1948, pdg. 97. (Formado con partes del libro citado antes, pero con algunas 
modificaciones de por menor.) 

* Ariosto, Lirica, a cura di Giuseppe Fatini, Bari, 1924, pag. 38. 

‘ Descrito ligeramente ya por La Barrera en sus apuntes inéditos, y por mf, 
Vida y obra de Medrano, I, pag. 88 y sigs. (= Discurso, pdg. 68 y sigs.). Una 
descripcién mds rigurosa aparecer4 en el tomo II de mi libro. 
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No hay por qué hablar de las semejanzas, obvias, la diferencia 
principal est4 en el segundo cuarteto, del que el traductor ha eliminado a 
Caronte. Esta supresién de la mitologia era muy conveniente en un 
soneto religioso. Pero es ademas costumbre de Medrano, siempre que le 
resulta posible.’ El primer terceto italiano ha desaparecido, y el segundo 
ha sido desarrollado en los dos espafioles. El valiente verso ultimo, de 
Medrano, no tiene correspondencia en el original. 

No hace mucho, en esta misma revista Chandler B. Beall * mostré 
que cuatro sonetos de Medrano proced{ian de sonetos y de una octava de 
Tasso. Y aqui mismo también, Bettie Mae Hall’ probé que otro soneto 
del poeta de Sevilla procede de otro de Tasso. En la citada Vida y obra 
de Medrano ®* sefialo ya las fuentes latinas o biblicas de algunos otros 
sonetos, pero esta cuestién de modelos sélo me ha preocupado en el tomo 
ya impreso, de un modo general, como rasgo caracterizador. Un estudio 
mds pormenorizado de fuentes aparecerd en la segunda parte de esa obra. 

He querido adelantar lo que atafie a este caso concreto, porque en el 
tomo ya impreso he aducido este soneto como prueba de la intensidad 
del sentimiento religioso de Medrano y del torcedor en que, entre mun- 
danidad y vida espiritual, se debatia. Al ver ahora que es casi traduccién 
de uno de Tasso no creo necesario alterar mi juicio. Quien lea mi libro 
comprenderdé, espero, cémo es caracteristico de aquel gran imitador el 
atraer lo imitado a la esfera de su propia pasién y de su propia vida. 


DAmaso ALONSO 
Yale University 


5 Vida y obra de Medrano, I, p&gs. 145-147, 156-157, 161, 255-259, 283, ete. 

* XI, 1943, pags. 76-79. 

™XIV, 1946, pags. 65-66. 

* Pégs. 138-142. En la pdg. 144 de mi libro hablo de “una reminiscencia de 
Boscan” : me refiero al soneto XLI de Medrano (comp. Boscdn, soneto LI, Knapp, 
p4g. 200). Es mds que reminiscencia evidente imitacién: Medrano desarrolla en 
el segundo cuarteto y los tercetos (embelleciéndola) la imagen casera del terceto 
Gltimo de] barcelonés. (Rectifiquese, pues, también la nota 7 a la pd&g. 226 de 
mi libro: el vinculo que alli busco es Bose4n, aunque es probable que la imagen de 
éste tenga atin otra fuente.) 
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La Generacién del Noventa y Ocho. Por Pedro Lain Entralgo. Madrid, 
1945: 460 paginas. 


Pedro Lain Entralgo, Catedrdtico de Historia de la Medicina de la 
Universidad de Madrid, ha emprendido la ardua tarea de historiar 
ideologia, literatura y ambiente del “‘fin de siglo” espafiol y de precisar el 
contenido espiritual de la llamada ‘‘generacién del 98” y el valor que la 
obra de los escritores que la componen ha tenido y tiene para la vida 
intelectual de Espafia. La Generacién del Noventa y Ocho es el libro o 
parte mds importante de un conjunto de libros que Lain Entralgo ha 
publicado en estos tltimos afios y que han ido haciéndose en el cumpli- 
miento del propésito inicial. La serie se inauguré con un librito titulado 
Sobre la cultura espafiola (Madrid, 1943) del cual sélo interesa a nuestro 
tema y a nuestra curiosidad erudita la primera mitad: La célebre polémica 
en torno a la ciencia espafiola (recordada hoy aun por todos por el hecho 
de haber quedado incorporada a la obra de Menéndez Pelayo) le sirve a 
Lain para intentar ver en nuestro siglo XIX—y precisamente en esa 
polémica—rafces de cuanto se propone estudiar después. Con éste enlaza 
un segundo y extenso libro: Menéndez Pelayo. Historia de sus problemas 
intelectuales (Madrid, 1945) en que se esboza una biografia intelectual de 
Menéndez Pelayo y una valoracién de su espfritu y obra en el marco del 
pensamiento nacional. Las Generaciones en la Historia (Madrid, 1945) 
es un tercer libro que, discutiendo y perfilando el concepto historiolégico 
de generacién, sirve de introduccién a La Generacién del Noventa y Ocho. 
Anda Pedro Lafn muy familiarizado con la metodologfa alemana y, lo 
mismo que se planteé en la primera parte del libro sobre Menéndez Pelayo 
el problema de la biografia, examina aqui detenidamente y con conoci- 
miento de causa lo que significa generacién para el historiador moderno. 
Por otra parte, se echa de ver en todos estos libros de Lafn una manera 
indagadora y expositiva, no muy frecuente en estudio de historia 
literaria, que lleva el sello inconfundible del estilo y ensefianzas de los 
maestros espafioles contempordneos del ensayo filoséfico, José Ortega y 
Gasset y Xavier Zuviri. Tal vez el lector pueda, sin embargo, creer con 
raz6n que el rigor metodolégico, la obsesién constante por lo problemAtico 
y el “imperativo del concepto” y la voluntad clara de originalidad ex- 
presiva de que hace gala el autor en toda su obra contribuyen, a veces, 
en estudios histéricos de esta {ndole, a una cierta difusién del tema y a 
dar significacién plurivalente a muchas de las afirmaciones. 

La Generacién del Noventa y Ocho supone un importante esfuerzo en la 
estructuracién ideolégica del grupo de escritores que tantas cosas modifica 
en el 4mbito de las letras modernas espafiolas. Parte Lain de la realidad 
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del paisaje de Castilla y de sus “inventores,” es decir, de estos hombres 
que coincidieron en interpretar estéticamente, ideolégicamente, amorosa- 
mente, los campos de Espafia, y pasa luego a examinar si ese grupo de 
hombres perplejos, irresolutos y analfticos, constituye, en efecto, una 
“generacién.” Se descubre ahora que Azorin, reconocido forjador del 
remoquete, vacilé en principio y anduvo dudando entre 1896 y el afio del 
desastre colonial para bautizar a la generacién de que él formaba parte. 
Lain revisa después las opiniones favorables y cont”arias de aquellos a 
los que se considera pertenecer a la generacién y las estimaciones de 
varios erfticos que tratan de definir y precisar, una vez aceptada su 
existencia, lo que esa generacién representa. Este examen es menos 
amplio que el que hace Katherine Reding al frente de su conocido libro— 
libro que, por otra parte, no parece haber aprovechado Lafn—y se fija 
sélo en la coincidencia de unos y de otros en admitir que la ‘“‘generacién 
del 98” ha existido. Lafn toma como punto de arranque esa existencia, 
si bien deslinda (ayuddndose de un texto de Ramén y Cajal ya aprove- 
chado en su libro sobre Menéndez Pelayo) las diferentes reacciones es- 
pafiolas ante la situacién que culmina en el desastre de 1898, para dejar 
al grupo de literatos de la “generacién” separado de los “‘arbitristas” o 
“‘regeneracionaristas”’ y de los profesores y eruditos que inician sus trabajos 
durante la paz de la Restauracién.' Lafn acude al término de “‘indefini- 
cién” para determinar el contorno del grupo: indefinicién geogrdfica, 
social, cronolégica, temdtica y de convivencia que les hace diferenciarse 
dentro de él y tener individuales y colectivas concomitancias con hombres 
y grupos vecinos en el espacio, en el tiempo y en el campo de las ideas y 
de las aficiones. Y pese a ser todos distintos entre sf, ‘todos parecidos, 
todos emparentados por un sutil vinculo histérico.” El libro de Lafn se 
encara con la “‘biograffa’”’ del parecido histérico existente entre los hom- 
bres del 98 y sus cortes a través de la obra y del pensamiento de esos 
escritores son originales y alcanzan excelentes resultados. En varios 
capitulos estudia Lafn Entralgo la linea que siguen, con una pasmosa 
coincidencia fundamental, todos estos hombres del 98: Enlazan, en el 
sentimiento y en la literatura, los recuerdos y la imagen de las tierras de 
la periferia espafiola donde transcurre su infancia; van a Madrid a fundir, 
en el gran zoco de la vida espafiola, sus destinos individuales, en pos de 
la fama literaria, con una atormentada preocupacién por el “problema” 
espafiol; sufren crisis religiosas y pasan a través de lecturas que el mo- 
mento y el ambiente propicios imponen o sugieren; sienten un amor 
amargo por Espafia que se expresa en una critica y revisién de la realidad 
y del pasado espafioles; piensan en un momento en intervenir activamente 
en la vida polftica y social espafiola y todo se queda en quimera, y realizan, 
abandonando la accién, la “evasién hacia el ensuefio.”” Uno de los 


' Compdrese con la precisa delimitacién del grupo por Lain, C. Barja, “Who 
are the Writers of the Spanish ‘Generation of 1898,’”’ en The Modern Language 
Forum, 1945, p. 83 y ss. 
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capitulos sobresalientes del libro es el que el autor titula “Historia sine 
Historia” y en el que encontramos un agudo aniflisis de la actitud de la 
generacién del 98 ante el problema de la Historia: Lafn procura reducir a 
sistema los conceptos “historia” e ‘“‘intra-historia,” “esperanza” y 
“recuerdo,” “tiempo” y “eternidad,” “historia” y “‘tradicién’”’ sobre los 
que Unamuno construy6 su doctrina historiolégica; analizar la especial 
manera de concebir la Historia que tiene un Azorfn preocupado por el 
Tiempo y su fugacidad y amante de los “‘menudos hechos”’ que constituyen 
la “vida cotidiana”—la “intra-historia” azorinesca—; definir lo que en 
Ganivet significa “historia” y “constitucién ideal” de un pueblo; ver 
cémo Baroja hace “historia” y describe en sus novelas “histéricas’’ 
simplemente ‘la vida singular y concreta de unos cuantos hombres,” 
hombres del pasado tan raros y curiosos como los que encontré tantas 
veces en su vida; glosar unos textos de Valle-Inclan en que se declara la 
conviccién de que la tradicién guarda y esconde el secreto del futuro y 
estudiar cémo, en sus novelas histéricas, lo mismo que en las de Baroja, 
la historia se hace siempre “desde dentro”; y encontrar en los versos de 
Antonio Machado la emocién del tiempo y su ansia de eternizarlo. Lafn 
pretende ver en todo ello la manera comin de concebir ese “algo” que, 
por debajo del acontecer histérico, no es Historia. En ese “algo” se 
encerraba también el secreto de la preocupacién espafiola de todos. El 
iltimo capftulo sobre el “ensuefio” de estos escritores revela igualmente 
su coincidencia en sofiar un porvenir espafiol y en hallar sélo en su interior 
mas intimo y profundo la idea de lo que ellos querfan que fuera su Espafia 
sofiada: paisaje, hombres y pasado de la patria se transfiguran en el 
“ensuefio” y mucho de ello pasa a ser ingrediente de su creacién literaria. 

El libro de Lafn significa un gran paso para asentar fundadamente la 
existencia real de la ‘‘generacién del 1898.” Mucho se ha avanzado desde 
1934 en que Hans Jeschke publicé su libro en los Bethefte de la Zeitschrift 
fiir romanische Philologie. El concepto de ‘“‘generacién del 98” adquiere 
realidad sustantiva en nuestra historia literaria del siglo XX: Lo que pudo 
ser comodin, atisbo afortunado, o rétulo que se acepta a regafiadientes, 
toma carta de naturaleza por encima de lo convencional. Cuanto mds 
se ahonda en el pensamiento y expresién de los escritores que la componen, 
tanto mds se llega a la conclusién de lo compacto y homogéneo de su 
ideologia y sentir. El reciente magistral estudio de Pedro Salinas sobre la 
significacién del “esperpento” demuestra que hasta Valle-Inclén, con- 
siderado gran exponente de la tendencia mas estética y literaria del 
‘“modernismo,” no es mds que un hijo prédigo del 98 que vuelve, con sus 
Gltimas maneras literarias, a la comunidad de los grandes preocupados por 
la tragedia de Espafia.? Pero el libro de Lain Entralgo tiene ademas otro 
interés: Por muy lejos que esté el lector de compartir los puntos de vista 
personales y polfticos del autor, sabr4 apreciar lo que este libro supone en 
dar valor trascendente para la interpretacién de nuestro pasado préximo 


* Véase Cuadernos americanos, 1947, p. 218 y ss. 
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y de nuestro presente a la obra de esta “parva gavilla de espafioles 
egregios.”” Esto frente a unos y frente a otros, contra esto y aquello. 
El entusiasmo del autor por ese cerrado mundo—redondeado a fuerza de 
descubrir coincidencias y mds coincidencias—de las ideas de los escritores 
estudiados contribuye quizds a que se nos aparezca, en su perfeccién, algo 
lejano después de los afios transcurridos desde 1936. Muy de espafioles 
es estar siempre a vueltas con los valores del pasado de su Espazfia, y la 
gran desgracia de la contienda—no sdélo de ella, sino del hecho de que 
fuera posible—de los fatales afios 1936-39 ofrece ocasién de que todo, 
historia, politica y literatura del “fin de siglo,” sea alguna vez, en el 
futuro, objeto de total revisién objetiva. De hecho esa revisién se esté 
planteando ya en el momento presente en el que la generacién del 98 pesa, 
se quiera 0 no se quiera. Se comienza a hablar, por ejemplo, de “des- 
integracién,” de incapacidad innata en sus hombres de creer en una 
Espafia renovada, de inconsecuencia en actitudes y conductas, con lo cual 
se desmorona todo un sistema y una interpretacién estereotipada de la 
historia de la Espafia contempordnea.* Lo mismo que hoy se les enjuicia 
en funcién de un presente, habfan enjuiciado los escritores del 98 a la 
Espafia de la Restauracién que era su punto de partida. Y no falta 
tampoco quien recuerde ahora esa incomprensién suya y sus ataques a 
la ‘fantasmagoria canovista” y un olvido excesivo de la crudeza y viru- 
lencia que encubria su poetizada Espafia “real.”’ Un jéven e inteligente 
jurista espafiol ha escrito recientemente: ‘Esa generacién del 98 que, 
llena al mismo tiempo de desencanto y de fabulosa ilusién, atacara la 
realidad polftica espafiola en que vive es, en definitiva, florescencia mds 
o menos melancélica, exquisita y desabrida, de una normalidad.” ‘ 
Después de todo, conviene que la Historia de Espafia y la Historia del 
pensamiento espafiol sean ‘‘integradoras” de los hechos y valores del 
pasado. Guillermo de Torre se afirmaba en ello, y recogia otras afirma- 
ciones y esperanzas en ese sentido en un libro reciente.’ La “‘generacién 
del 98” es ya un valor del pasado de enorme trascendencia para la vida 
intelectual espafiola y para nuestra honrosa participacién en la Welt- 
literatur del Novecientos: ‘‘Es necesario proclamar que a ella se debe el 
establecimiento de una seria tradicién cientffica e intelectual, cuyos frutos 
se dieron a lo largo de los tiltimos cuarenta afios; que esta excelente tradi- 
cién de inteligencia se rompié con la guerra civil y que si no logramos 
reanudarla o sustituirla estamos perdidos,” se ha escrito valientemente en 
Espafia hace unos afios.* Lejos de ella otros espafioles se consideran 


* Véanse, por ejemplo, distintos pasajes de E. de Ontafién, Viaje y aventura de 
los escritores de Espafia, México [c. 1941]; J. Moreno Villa, Vida en claro (auto- 
biografia), México, 1944, p. 82; H. Serfs, “The Generation of 1936,” en Books 
Abroad, 1945, p. 336 y ss.; y R. Iglesia, “El reaccionarismo de la generacién del 
98,” en Cuadernos americanos, 1947, p. 91 y ss. 

* Véase L. Diez del Corral, El liberalismo doctrinario, Madrid, 1945, p. 597. 

5 Véase Menéndez Pelayo y las dos Espafias, Buenos Aires, 1943, p. 90 y ss. 

* Véase G. Torrente Ballester, en Escorial, 1941, p. 259. 
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vinculados a su tradicién intelectual.’ Es decir, que el libro de Lafn no 
es s6lo una obra erudita y valoradora de un momento importante de la 
literatura espafiola contempordnea, sino que, al margen de la parcialidad 
que haya en sus conclusiones y puntos de vista, y aun pese a ello, es un 
documento de la Historia del pensamiento espafiol siempre en lucha 
consigo mismo para llegar a una plena valoracién de lo que Espafia y su 
esencia y el pasado histérico espafiol son y significan. 
Cartos Ciaverfa 
University of Pennsylvania 


Cancionero de 1628. Editado por José Manuel Blecua. 8. Aguirre, 

Madrid, 1945: 666 pages. 

The three volume manuscript of the Poesias Varias, 250-52, in the 
possession of the Biblioteca Universitaria of Zaragoza, has been re- 
christened Cancionero de 1628 by Sefior Blecua, its first modern editor, 
ostensibly because it was the year when the compositions contained in it 
were transcribed. This change from a general to a specific title has the 
effect of placing it more precisely in the poetic environment to which it 
belongs inasmuch as virtually all of the pieces in the collection, except 
those by Diego Hurtado de Mendoza and Francisco Aldana, were written 
within close proximity of this date. While the regionalism of the com- 
piler is clearly discernible in his inclusion of verse by a number of Ara- 
gonese poets, he nevertheless made his selections from other parts of 
Spain with apparent impartiality. In general he exercised good taste: 
most of the collection is readable and a considerable part of it is genuinely 
enjoyable. One might wonder at the absence of great poetic gems or 
popular favorites amid such a large mass of verse. The omissions may 
perhaps be explained by the fact that the brief chronological span covered 
by the miscellany could hardly have been sufficient to produce many such 
treasures. On the other hand, some of the major poets of the epoch, 
Géngora, Quevedo, Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola, are copiously 
represented with unedited poems and variant readings of verse hitherto 
printed. This in itself gives the collection a very outstanding place. 
Inedita by other notable literati like Lope de Vega, Calderén, Lupercio 
Leonardo de Argensola, Villamediana, Martin de la Plaza, Cristébal de 
Virués and Diego Hurtado de Mendoza are likewise valuable. Even 
more so are ten stanzas of the poem Angélica y Medoro by Francisco de 
Aldana which his own brother Cosme and most Hispanists had considered 
as irreparably lost. The ringing quality of the decade of octaves is ad- 
mirable, giving one the impression that if recovered the complete poem 
would certainly take its place among the most beautifully written of the 
longer compositions in the Spanish language. Thus while we welcome 
the fragmentary discovery, we are put in the paradoxical position of 
lamenting the loss of the remaining portions more than ever. Among 


7 Véase F. Ayala, en Realidad, 1947, p. 302. 
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the other poets one who is bound to receive more recognition in the future 
is Juan Francisco Ginovés. His “Selva al Verano” (formerly attributed 
to Gracién) is by no means flawless, but it is striking for the idyllic 
abandon with which the summertide is evoked. A still greater poet than 
Ginovés is Adridn de Prado, author of the ‘‘Cancién a San Jerénimo’’ 
(formerly attributed to Paravicino). It is not difficult to agree with 
Sefior Blecua that his injection of organic imagery into inorganic matter 
gives rise to powerful artistic effects. 

The compiler seems to have had a phobia against sonnets, which are 
deliberately eliminated from the anthology. This might be interpreted 
as the reaction of a strong espafiolismo against the dying Italian school, 
especially Petrarchism. However, while formal Petrarchism was now no 
longer in vogue it had left behind a rich legacy of conventional imagery, 
which together with classical imagery formed a goodly portion of the 
pictorial repertoire of the new poetry. It should not be forgotten, too, 
that the reading of Petrarch was still a popular pastime as is evident from 
one anonymous avowed imitation and a reference in another poem to his 
Vergine bella . . . as the archetype to be followed in a certamen, both 
of them in this Cancionero. Ginovés is the translator of the fourth eclogue 
of Baptista Mantuanus, but his traduccién is extremely free. Mustard 
in discussing the sway of Mantuanus in the introduction of his edition 
of the Eclogues (Baltimore, 1911), does not touch upon Spanish imitation. 
Due to the considerable European vogue of the neo-Latinist it is not 
unlikely that quite a few more traces of his influence must be lurking in 
. Spanish compositions. Speaking of imitations, incidentally, there can be 
no doubt that the beautiful cancién by Cristébal de Virués: Alma divina 
y bella . . . owes its initial stimulus to Sannazaro’s Alma beatae bella . 
which opens the fifth eclogue of his Arcadia. 

The Cancionero de 1628 is not only a notable collection of poems; it is 
also a model of painstaking and well-informed scholarship that will endure 
for some time to come. 


JoserH G. Fucitua 
Northwestern University 


Hispano-Arabic Poetry and its Relations with the Old Provencal Trouba- 
dours. By A. R. Nykl. J. H. Furst Company, Baltimore, 1946; 
xxvii + 416 pages. 

In the long line of eminent Arabic scholars, Dutch (H. E. Weijers and 

R. P. A. Dozy), German (Count von Schack, Baron von Hammer-Purg- 

stall) and Spanish (Conde, Gayangos, Julidn Ribera), Dr. Nykl holds a 

secure and honorable place. By his editions of Arabic texts, examina- 

tion of sources and comparative study of historical and literary periods 
and influences, he has done much to render possible a general and reliable 
survey of this great body of medieval poetry such as that which now lies 
before us. “The present book is a brief condensation of my studies, in 
the attempt to present, for the first time in English, the whole field of the 
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Hispano-Arabic poetry in a comprehensive form, together with an ob- 
jective discussion of the contacts between the Hispano-Arabic love 
poetry and that of the first Aquitanian troubadours.” The book has no 
index, but there is an index of some two hundred Arabic poets. The 
historical background is sketched in at the beginning of the book in ten 
pages, and it then becomes a reasoned catalogue or rather anthology of 
the poetry, divided into five periods, and a final chapter of forty pages 
deals with the relations between this poetry and that of Provence. 

We are enabled for the first time to judge this poetry critically and 
fully. A few poems are given in the original Arabic and a very large 
number in translation. The translations are not in verse, that is to say 
they are not rhymed but are given in an impressive rhythmical prose 
which succeeds in retaining the romantic flavour of the original and can 
impart dignity to the simplest expression and raise the commonplace to a 
high level of significance. Instances of this occur on every page: we may 
take the following lines from the elegy of Ar-Rundf: 


“Ask Valencia what became of Murcia, 

And where is Jativa, or where is Jaén? 

Where is Cérdoba, the seat of great learning, 

And how many scholars of high repute remain there? 
And where is Seville, the home of mirthful gatherings 
On its great river, cooling and brimful of water?” 


Or two passages from Hafsa, “without doubt the best of the Andalusian 
poetesses”’ : 


““My lips are a spring of sweetness unalloyed, 

My flowing hair a cooling shade for you: 

I hoped that you’d grow thirsty in midday’s heat. .. . 
Ask yonder rumbling thunder while the night is calm 
Whether it makes my friends remember me at night.” 


This surely gives more of the spirit of the original than could any verse 
translation. 

It is the essence of this poetry that round the ordinary circumstances 
of life, love, sorrow, gardens, glittering cities, it weaves a philosophy, 
half Stoic, half Epicurean, which gives a universal cast to the particular. 


“My honored friend was unjust to me: 

A man’s injustice is like a woodpile and fire. 

I bore patiently the blows of misfortune: 

A free man is patient, willing to gather merit.” 


Here we have first the particular incident, then the philosophical de- 
duction. It is this gift of combining the particular and the general, the 
local and universal, and of containing a multiplicity of sharp detail within 
an embracing unity which has distinguished the literature and art of 
Spain from those of countries which theorize to the exclusion of the 
particular or particularize to the exclusion of the universal. A pre- 
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liminary quotation from Shelley forms the keynote to this remarkable 
book: Shelley says that poetry “is that which comprehends all science.” 
It is the definition of Drummond of Hawthornden and Nash and Cer- 
vantes in the sixteenth century and agrees with that of Shelley’s con- 
temporary, Wordsworth. One might add that poetry is the underlying 
fire without which the dry sticks of learning never receive heat or light. 
The great and various learning which has gone to the making of this book 
has been rendered possible for its author and pleasant to his readers by a 
living enthusiasm for that strange and fascinating growth of lyric verse 
which in the Middle Ages in Provence, Galicia, Portugal and Andalucia 
flowered along the coasts of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. There 
is not a page of this volume which does not bristle like a porcupine with 
strange names and quotations, but, as Victor Hugo remarked that a little 
work is dull but much work is an adventure, one may say of learning that 
when it is complete is it alive and inspires the reader with interest and 
confidence. 

As to the origins of this poetry and its relations with the poetry of 
Provence, Spain, Italy and Portugal there will always be difference: of 
opinion. ‘The May song, the folk song, Classical Latin, Mediaeval 
Latin, the sons poitevins and hypotheses based on these various ‘sources’ 
have proved unsatisfactory to the best students of the Aquitanian 
Troubadours. They see all the weaknesses of these hypotheses, yet 
while they admit that everywhere else foreign influences are demon- 
strable, they balk at the suggestion that such an influence on the Aquita- 
nian Troubadours might have come from Muslim lands during the 
Crusade period and possibly before” (page 393). Dr. Nykl, a whole- 
hearted believer in the Muslim influence, shows how the Mediterranean 
could be a common influence linking East and West. However, literature, 
like life, is an intricately complicated affair and in accepting the Muslim 
origin, one need not of course wholly discard the influences mentioned 
by Diez: “die Kirchenpoesie, das Volkslied und einige Denkmiler altré- 
mischer Lyrik” in this new poetry which, according to Jeanroy, “‘éclét 
brusquement pareille 4 une fleur qui sortirait de la terre sans racine et sans 
tige.’”’ The Oriental influence was already in the hymns and ceremonies 
of the Church. But the roots were those of immemorial tradition, 
growing up in the heart of man and by his common labour in field and 
sea: in these universal rhythms we find the kernel, the ultimate irre- 
ducible origin of voice and verse, dance and song, poetry and the ‘“‘music 
and melody inseparably connected with it” (page 373). Scholars will give 
this book the detailed study which it deserves, but meanwhile all lovers of 
literature can express their gratitude to its learned and enthusiastic 
author for a great task admirably done. 


Ausrey F. G. BELu 
Victoria, B. C. 
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El verso de arte mayor. Por Julio Saavedra Molina. Prensas de la 
- Universidad de Chile, Santiago de Chile, 1946: 127 pages. 


Professor Saavedra, facing with an unbiased mind the problem of 
finding the secret of the rhythm of the arte mayor verse, does not try to 
fit the versification of the arte mayor into any specific system or pattern. 
How to read the verso de arte mayor is a question never convincingly an- - 
swered even in the notable work of Foulché-Delbosc, which, in addition 
to having the defect of being based on arbitrary reading in regard to the 
location of stress or accent in the hemistich, has the limitation of having 
taken into account only one work of only one poet, and that representa- 
tive of a period before the end of the development of the meter. The 
author points out in his chapter of historical summary that at the end of 
the fourteenth century and beginning of the fifteenth the verso de arte 
mayor is used “con muchas irregularidades. A mediados del siglo, se 
advierten dos tendencias: la de Mena, que mantiene y estiliza la irre- 
gularidad sildbica; y la del Marqués de Santillana, que hace otro tanto 
con la irregularidad acentual. . . . A fines del siglo, el cartujano Padilla 
muestra marcada aficién por un tipo de arte mayor que se avecina al 
endecasflabo dactflico.”” The arte mayor had one of the longest embry- 
onic processes and has been one of the least static of the forms in the 
history of Castilian verse development. Unlike the octosyllable, which 
was introduced at approximately the same time as the arte mayor and 
whose structure, as Professor Saavedra has pointed out in his recent 
work on that meter, has changed remarkably little since the fifteenth 
century, the elastic arte mayor, though of limited usage since the fifteenth 
century, has lent itself gracefully to many whims and kept up a steady 
course of development. 

The arte mayor verse, more than any other in Castilian, involves the 
principle of metrical equivalence of unequal numbers of syllables and 
pauses. In comparing the application of this principle in different 
languages, the author makes the following observation (pp. 42-43): 
“En cuanto a esdrijulas, el francés no las tuvo nunca, pues las perdié 
al nacer. La prdctica versificatoria de que hablo no existe, por lo tanto, 
en la lengua de Victor Hugo. Ni tampoco en inglés ni en alemdn; y 
esto si que es asombroso. No sélo porque las acentuaciones agudas y 
esdrijulas son en los idiomas germdnicos mds frecuentes que en los neo- 
latinos, sino sobre todo porque en ellos es de regla considerar equivalentes 
para el metro grupos de diverso nimero de sflabas inacentuadas, ora al 
principio del verso, ora en el interior. De donde resulta que la tnica 
posiciédn en que ellos no aceptan la equivalencia es justamente la en que 
nosotros la aceptamos: al final.” This rhythmic value of the agudo and 
esdrijulo endings is commonly overlooked or treated summarily as a 
peculiar trait of the versification. 

The arte mayor verse (or its hemistich, or the adénico sencillo), ac- 
cording to the author, showed two tendencies in the fifteenth century: 
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first, accent-count; and second, syllable-count, with the former pre- 
dominating and the latter never reaching perfection (pp. 45-46): “Y, 
dado que entonces se usaban los dos sistemas de versificacién, la 
manera cémo deban leerse queda subordinada al concepto que nos 
formemos de la tendencia general del poeta. Cuando se trata del Arci- 
preste de Hita, de Villasandino, o de Mena, se puede estar seguro de que 
el silabismo es simple casualidad; pero en presencia de Santillana, de 
Gémez Manrique, de Enzina, de Castillejo, la seguridad es imposible, 
dado el gusto de estos poetas por la regularidad sildbica.” 

He extends Foulché-Delbosce’s lists of types to include the longer and 
the shorter hemistichs and concludes that every hemistich of arte mayor 
has two rhythmic accents on syllables separated by from one to three 
unstressed syllables, that the first stress may be preceded by from zero 
to three unstressed syllables, and that the last stress may be followed by 
from zero to two unstressed syllables—the hemistich varying theoreti- 
cally from three to nine syllables, but in practice from only four to eight. 
Two hemistichs are generally combined so that one is complementary to 
the other. The rules and practice of compensation between hemistichs 
in a line are worked out in minute detail. The normal rhythm of the 
arte mayor is amphibrachic, which, if used without variation, becomes 
insufferably monotonous: ‘‘Los poetas emplearon, pues, dos medios muy 
diferentes para evitar la monotonfa rftmica: variaron la acentuacién y 
variaron el nimero de sflabas. Pero, a fin de no desorientar al lector, 
retornaban en sus obras frecuentemente al ritmo fundamental, anfibrd- 
quico. La variacién del sitio de los acentos, 0, lo que es lo mismo, del 
ritmo, por la cual se mezclan ondas heterogéneas, es la esencia misma de la 
versificacién castellana y uno de sus mayores encantos.”” The rhythm 
is varied principally by the change in the number of posttonic syllables 
at the end of the hemistich—agudo, llano, and esdrijulo endings—and 
the reverse, or pretonic syllables at the beginning, which Professor 
Saavedra aptly calls agudos, graves, or esdrijulos iniciales. On the other 
hand, the rhythmic beat is steadied by compensation in reading (p. 70): 
“ . . el ndmero de sflabas no altera el de tiempos del metro, o su dura- 
cién total.” The author often stresses the fact that readings differ both 
from one individual to another, and from time to time with the same 
individual. His reading occasionally varies from that of some versi- 
ficationists principally in the matter of hiatus, which he sometimes 
avoids in favor of accent-shift. 

The nature of the verso de arte mayor, according to the author, has 
favored the use, or rather abuse, of enjambement (zancada)—one of the 
greatest defects in a verse that has otherwise been one of the most malle- 
able in the hands of the poet, one that has been most sensitive in interpret- 
ing the subtleties of rhythmic pulsation in poetic feeling. 

Two beats to the unit (hemistich in the long or double verse, or full 
line in the shorter verse), the syllabic length of the unit varying, then, is 
found to be the basis of two of the most important Castilian meters—the 
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octosyllable and the arte mayor. Professor Saavedra’s conclusion in this 
respect has been of particular interest to me because I have for some time 
been inclined to believe that the Cid meter is exactly that—two beats to 
the hemistich, the beats falling on stressed syllables separated, preceded, 
and/or followed by unstressed syllables or by pauses or rest-beats in 
varying patterns. Since the octosyllable and the arte mayor are the two 
verse forms most closely allied in length and technique to the Cid line, 
Professor Saavedra’s studies, it seems to me, might add strength to the 
2+ 2 theory (see discussion of theories in 8. Griswold Morley, ‘‘Recent 
Theories about the Meter of the ‘Cid,’”” PMLA, 1933, XLVIII, 965-980). 
Whether a particular study on the Cid meter is to be included in one of 
the following volumes of the Teoria de la versificacién, of which the present 
is the second, has not been announced. Certainly no scholar would be 
better qualified to make such a study than the author of El octosilabo 
castellano and El verso de arte mayor. 


Dorotuy CLOTELLE CLARKE 
El Cerrito, California 


El espafiol que se habla en Yucatén. Apuntamientos filolégicos. Por 
Victor M. Sudrez. Diaz Maza, Mérida (Yucatdn), 1945: xxiv + 202 
pages. 

A sizable portion of Central America, comprising the Yucatan Penin- 
sula (Yucatan State occupies the largely arid lowlands in its northwestern 
corner), the Isthmus of Mexico, part of Guatemala, and the northern 
fringe of Honduras, is characterized by a unique symbiosis of the native 
Maya and the imported Spanish cultures, in general, and of the respective 
languages, in particular.' Not only can the Yucatan Peninsula be 
labeled as a traditionally bilingual zone, but bilingualism, far from re- 
sidual, is on the increase and very likely to remain so for quite some while, 
as a growing number of Indians are slowly being absorbed into the His- 
panic speech community.? At present, Spanish is dominant in the urban 
centers, Maya prevails in the least easily accessible rural districts, while 
in smaller towns and in settlements on the outskirts of major cities the 
mixture appears most clearly (p. 11). The relative isolation, due to 
interjacent uninhabitable areas, of the northwest of the Peninsula from 
continental Mexico and Guatemala has led to the preservation of espe- 
cially archaic varieties both of indigenous Maya and of colonial Spanish.* 


1 Aztecs are believed to have spread thinly over Northern Yucatan somewhere 
around the tenth century, only to be absorbed by the Maya population, as were, 
centuries later, tens of thousands of negro and mulatto slaves. When the Toltecs, 
established in near-by Tabasco, intervened in the affairs of the flourishing Maya 
city-states in the thirteenth century, these latter disintegrated politically, but not 
ethnically. Such is the tenacity of the Maya stock. 

? On bilingualism and the various substrata in American Spanish, see the recent 
studies of A. Alonso in the Revista de Filologia Hispdnica. 

* Some characteristic facts, disseminated throughout the book, may here con- 
veniently be assembled. The last rebel tribes of Indians in Yucatan recognized 
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These two conditions: thorough interpenetration of genetically unrelated 
languages and all-pervasive conservatism attributable to environmental 
isolation (the Peninsula’s appeal to immigrants has been insignificant),‘ 
certainly justify extensive inquiries into the present day state and the his- 
tory of Yucatan Spanish. The book under review, by a well-intentioned 
and industrious aficionado in the best sense of the word, focuses on the 
language of the ancient state capital Mérida and its immediate neighbor- 
hood (pp. 18-20), to the exclusion of the southern and eastern plains.‘ 
Its chief merit lies in the author’s ability to arouse, even though not to 
satisfy, our curiosity; and in the choice of relatively new authorities, 
whose methods of analysis and methodology he willingly adopts.* 

For decades the great majority of Latin American amateur linguists 
who devoted themselves to the compilation of word-lists and grammatical 
sketches of their local dialects attempted to draw the sharpest possible 
line between reputedly correct usage (that is to say, the one conforming 
to the standards of the Madrid Academy) and the local “corruptions” 
(vicios de lenguaje).’ Purification was the initial purpose even of so dis- 


the federal government as late as 1901; on two occasions, Yucatan achieved 
political independence (1840-1843, 1846-1848) ; the Peninsula failed to participate 
in the wars of independence; the system of encomiendas was preserved in Yucatan 
until the end of the eighteenth century—much longer than elsewhere in New 
Spain; Yucatecos call Mexicans huaches, but use special designations for their 
closest neighbors, the campechanos and the tabasquefios (pp. 13-14). 

* Approximately 98 per cent of the population were born within the State. 

5 Among students of American Spanish, the delimitation of linguistic zones, 
as distinct from political territories, has been attempted for Chile by R. Lenz, and 
on & more ambitious scale, by P. Henriquez Urefia. Ramos y Duarte’s localiza- 
tions of Mexicanisms according to the state involved have long ago been recognized 
as utterly unreliable. Garcia Icazbalceta’s distinctly more accurate dictionary is, 
unfortunately, incomplete. 

* Previously, the chief authority was Cuervo, who influenced Batres Jéuregui, 
Gagini, Montori, and others. The help of the young Menéndez Pidal was ac- 
knowledged in 1897 by Membrefio, who chose as his immediate models Batres 
Jéuregui and Gagini. On a markedly lower level, the facetious tone of Paz 
Soldaén’s (J. de Arjona’s) linguistic causeries has been widely imitated, e.g. by 
Rodriguez, Tobar, and Santamaria (see the latter’s Americanismo y barbarismo, 
México, 1921). There is fortunately no trace of this outmoded approach in 
Sudrez’s book, characterized by a striving for honesty and neatness. 

7 See the excellent chapter “Los diccionarios de americanismos”’ in M. de Toro 
y Gisbert, Americanismos, Paris, n. d., pp. 169-220, with an important statement 
of desiderata (pp. 204-219). Typical repertories of “errors” are the dictionaries 
of Cevallos, Ortdzar, Echeverria y Reyes, Roman, Batres Jduregui, Tobar, 
Monner Sanz, Sdnchez, Uribe. A greater detachment is visible in the word-lists 
of Pichardo, Ramos y Duarte, Palma, Membrefio, Granada, Rodriguez, Solar, 
Garcia Icazbalceta, and Bayo. Cuervo’s, Calcafio’s, and Rivodé’s books do not 
fit into Toro y Gisbert’s classification, as he himself concedes. A truly scientific 
attitude was exhibited by foreigners like R. Lenz (violently attacked by native 
critics on account of his objectivity) and C. Carroll Marden; the latter did his 
field-work in Mexico City as early as 1892. 
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tinguished (and, in his later days, scientifically minded) a worker as 
Cuervo.* If Sr. Sudérez, except for a few lapses (e.g., pp. 42-43), succeeds 
in freeing his mind from the obsession of this conventional norm of cor- 
rectness, recognizing at every step the authenticity of oral transmission, 
the legitimacy of regional deviations from the metropolitan standard, and 
the equal claim upon the linguist’s attention of the existing social levels 
of speech,® he owes this progressive approach to the careful perusal of 
two books which from now on are bound to exert an increasingly beneficial 
influence on volunteer workers of similar background: Professor T. 
Navarro’s pedagogically sound Cuestionario lingiiistico hispanoamericano 
and P. Henriquez Urefia’s model study on his native dialect of Santo 
Domingo.'’® In this recourse to rew guides and the resulting freshness 
of approach rather than in concrete accomplishments lies the chief merit 
of Sr. Sudrez’s book, as he himself anticipates with disarming modesty 
(p. ix). 

It must be recalled, however, that Henriquez Urefia’s book was the 
crowning achievement of a long life devoted to scrupulous research in 
history, literature, and linguistics, including the special training provided 
by the elaboration of numerous studies, by early explorers, on Central 
American dialects (BDHA, vol. IV, 1938). A book such as El espajiol 
en Santo Domingo, can, for all its undisputed excellency, hardly be recom- 
mended to avowed beginners as a model study allowing of easy imitation. 
Sr. Sudrez, for instance, no doubt in a well-meant effort to emulate his 
distinguished predecessor, haphazardly presents hundreds of facts per- 
taining to the prehistory, discovery, and colonization of Yucatan State, 
also to its geography and economy, without any direct reference to his 
chosen topic. He would have been better advised, had he selected a few 
really pertinent data and correlated them with compelling logic to the 
individual linguistic phenomena under observation. Instead of the pro- 
fusion of details on such incidental points as the technique of the con- 
struction of water reservoirs (cenotes), the abandonment of the cotton 
culture, and the adaptation of the henequén fiber (pp. 4-9), one would 
have preferred to find answers to questions like these: has the shift of 
the main harbor from Campeche first to Sisal and, after 1871, to Progreso 


* Even among the authors of recent books, there are many zealous and vocifer- 
ous guardians of the casticismo, like A. Mateus. Relatively few authors (except- 
ing those trained in the Instituto de Filologia of Buenos Aires) show a critical 
appreciation of the Spanish Academy, e.g. Justino Cornejo, Fuera del diccionario, 
Quito, 1938. 

* The language of the underworld has, of course, been the object of earlier 
studies, e.g. by Montori (Cuba) and Vicufia Cifuentes (Chile). But the social 
level as a constant determinant of linguistic usage was fully recognized by foreign- 
trained specialists like Castro, A. Alonso, Henriquez Urena, and Corominas. 

1° Tf the author also acknowledges his debt to F. J. Santamaria’s dictionary 
(p. viii), he surely means a frequently tapped source of information rather than a 
reliable guide in method. Santamaria’s useful contributions are rather in the 
field of Tabasco studies. 
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affected the language of the Peninsula because of different contacts? 
Just what were the linguistic consequences of the complete lack of mining 
industry in Yucatan, contrariwise to the rest of Mexico? Has there been 
any competition between the names of consumers’ goods imported from 
outside and those manufactured in the State? Sr. Sudrez on several 
occasions lists names of parts of the automobile peculiar to the Peninsula. 
In the case of such a recently introduced vehicle, it should have been 
possible to trace this deviation to its sources. Such an analysis, however, 
seems to presuppose considerable experience and maturity of judgment. 

The structure of the book is relatively simple. After a rather exten- 
sive geographic and historic introduction (pp. 3-20), the author briefly 
characterizes, as best he can, the Maya language (pp. 21-30)." He then 
goes on to discuss the phonology, inflection, word-formation, lexicology, 
and syntax of the Spanish Yucatan dialect, with repeated references to 
parallel phenomena in Maya. There are special chapters on borrowings 
from foreign languages, archaisms and innovations, indigenous and hybrid 
formations, also on onomasiology and toponymy. Considerable atten- 
tion is paid to semantics (pp. 131-145) and to syntax (pp. 149-156). 

Unfortunately, there is no indication of the method employed in col- 
lecting the material. The book contains two maps, a rather abundant, 
though not exhaustive bibliography (pp. xi—xxiii),” and two carefully 
prepared indexes (pp. 165-198). The printing has, on the whole, been 
done in a workmanlike fashion, so far as ordinary script is concerned, 
but special phonetic symbols which alone would have adequately served 
to record local speech peculiarities were not available at the local printing 
shop. Technically, then, the book does not favorably compare with a 
monograph like A. Zamora Vicente’s on the dialect of Mérida in Spanish 
Extremadura (1943). The sections on phonology, easily the most inter- 
esting because of Spanish-Maya hybridism, thus turn out to be the least 
satisfactory, with no basic distinction made between b, d, g used as stops 
and as spirants and countless omissions of comparable gravity. 

Years ago, M. de Toro y Gisbert leveled justified criticism at F. Ramos 
y Duarte: “‘No basta haber leido una voz en un periddico o en un libro 
editado en Mérida para decir que una palabra mejicana es provincial de 
Yucatdén” (Americanismos, p. 193). Sr. Sudrez indubitably has a perfect 





“ Obviously, the description cannot, in point of rigor and concision, be meas- 
ured by the standards expected in this country from students of American Indian 
languages, trained in structural analysis. 

2 The author conscientiously perused Miss M. W. Nichols’ well-known Guide, 
but had no knowledge of its circumstantial review by L. B. Kiddle, “Bibliografia 
adicional para la obrafde la sefiorita¥Nichols,” Revista [beroamericana, 1943, VII, 
221-240. Nos. 100 and 122 of Kiddle’s addenda happen to be included by Sr. 
Sudrez, but No. 94 is absent (the anonymous treatise, Noticia sobre la lengua maya; 
origen de los nombres de algunas ciudades de Yucatdn), while the name of the author 


of No. 108, given by Kiddle as E. Martinez Cantén, appears here as E. Martinez 
Herndndez. 
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command over his own dialect, but, at times, he appears to lack the 
perspective needed in segregating local from widespread traits. In F. J. 
Cavada’s otherwise strictly puristic Apuntes para un vocabulario de 
provincialismos de Chiloé, (Punta Arenas, 1910), a step in the right direc- 
tion was made by the omission of words recorded in dictionaries of 
Standard Chilean. Sr. Sudrez confuses local usages with those used on 
a national and even a continental scale. Take, for instance, the other- 
wise instructive chapter XV (“‘Sentidos regionales de voces castizas o 
americanas’). According to the information provided by a speaker of 
Mexican Spanish, at least the following words: chamba, estancia, barbero, 
camién, concursante, chivas, desgraciado, feo, hacerse, mata, misceldnea, 
patear, pararse, pelarse, pepita, raya, rayar, regadera, tronar, zafar (pp. 
135-142) are widely known and used in Mexico City precisely in the 
connotation believed by Sr. Sudrez to be restricted to Yucatan.” 

The author is all the more justified in giving attention to Maya as 
Maya words have been radically adapted to Spanish speech habits in 
Tabasco (much as has happened to Nahuatl words in other parts of 
Mexico), but remained relatively intact in Yucatan and Campeche (pp. 
16-17). In his description of Maya phonetics the author, leaning heavily 
on A. Barrera Vasquez, distinguishes between glottalized and non- 
glottalized vowels; the latter, in turn, fall into short and long variants, 


so that altogether three types of a can be contrasted: d~ ad~ 4. The 
Maya system of consonants differs from the Spanish, through the absence 
of d, f, g, r, on the one hand, and the inclusion of ts and of a number of 


glottalized consonants, e.g., ©, k, D, t, ts, on the other hand. The phone- 
tician will miss in Sr. Sudrez’s account vital information as to whether, 
in the case of glottalized stops and affricates, the glottal release is pos- 
terior to, or synchronous with, the oral release; the structuralist will 
wonder why phonemes and allophones have not been distinguished with 
an acceptable degree of exactitude (cf. the late E. Sapir’s important article 
in Language, 1938, XIV, 248-274). Of course, Maya has perceptibly 
developed in the course of the last four hundred years; to quote but one 
example, nowadays only s is heard, never @; yet ancient Spanish gram- 
marians and lexicographers, in transcribing Maya words, used the signs 
z, ¢ in preference to s, and Fr. Beltran de Santa Rosa, as late as 1742, 
denied the existence of s in Maya. The conventional spelling is, of 
course, archaizing; recently, there has been a tendency to replace z by s 
in the reformed spelling." 


48 The reviewer is pleased to thank Srta. Margarita Frenk for this helpful bit 
of information. 

“ The older spelling, invented by the Franciscans for the use of native scribes, 
interests the student of Spanish on account of the retention of A for the representa- 
tion of the laryngeal spirant; the sign z stands for [5]. Various techniques were 
known throughout the colonial period to indicate glottalization, including the use 
of geminate consonants and of a small bar; e.g., pp or p stood for glottalized p. 
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Several manifestations of Spanish-Maya symbiosis appear striking. 
Although r is absent from uncontaminated Maya, it has been introduced, 
as a variation upon /, in numerous Maya words used by Spanish speaking 
yucatecos (inclined, in general, to give preference to r over J, as do also 
numerous dialect speakers in the western part of the Iberian Peninsula) 
and has thence penetrated into Maya proper within the boundaries of 
the bilingual zone (p. 27). If correct, this theory of circuitous penetra- 
tion would call to mind the recently formulated bizarre hypothesis that 
French goes back ultimately to the deliberate imitation, by speakers of 
Gallo-Romance, of the faulty pronunciation of their own ancestral 
language by the socially more prominent Franconian overlords. Then, 
there occurred clashes between homonyms. Mam in Maya signifies ma- 
ternal grandfather, grandchild, and cousin, cumulating, to the Western 
mind, a bewildering number of meanings; as though these were not 
sufficient, it was deflected, through the influence of mamd, from its original 
course and evolved the connotation of “mother” (p. 29). In affectionate 
speech as contrasted with narration (that is, especially in direct address 
and in exclamations), Spanish words otherwise pronounced normally may, 
among the lower strata of the population, be glottalized. This is true 
of hija, nifia, ma(d)re, mi vida, (es)té bueno. Fascinating, because of its 
close resemblance to a well-known phenomenon of French prosody, is the 
shift of the primary accent from its traditional place to the first syllable 
of the word in conjunction with its glottalization: méntecdto, pérqueria, 
bdrbarida(d); see p. 50. For discussion of related problems, see my note 
“On Analyzing Hispano-Maya Blends,” International Journal of Ameri- 
can Linguistics, 1948, XIV, 74-76. 

Sr. Suérez nowhere states the suspicion that quite a few traits of 
Yucatan Spanish may be due to the early admixture of Lusitanisms. 
And yet this conclusion, justifiable in the light of facts like the presence 
of predominantly Galician or Portuguese crews aboard Spanish ships, 
suggests itself in studying certain features which, taken separately, can 
be accounted for as archaisms or local variations of Castilian, but, con- 
sidered as a whole, form an imposing body of evidence of Lusitanian 
influence. These traits include the greeting formula bons dias (p. 29); 
the loss of -r- through dissimilation in madrasta, padrasto, arredar (pp. 38, 
104); the loss of intervocalic -n- in tiee, tiees (p. 41); the stress on the 
penultimate in oceano (p. 43); the Maya reflexes of Hispanic words con- 
taining -s at the end of a syllable (wakax < vacas; ztansia < estancia), 
p. 28; widespread vacillation between the historically unrelated conjuga- 
tion patterns in -ear and -iar, giving rise to forms like vaceo, cambeo, 
negoceo in the first sing. pres. indic. (p. 58); the weak preterites of andar 
and conducir (pp. 59, 106); the sing. imper. dice (ibid.); the use, to a 
sweeping extent, of tener in lieu of haber: ya tengo vista esta pelicula; lo 
tengo probado (pp. 105, 150-151). The strong exposure of American 
Spanish to the influence of Western elements has been eloquently demon- 
strated by J. Corominas. That a relatively remote area like the Yucatan 
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Peninsula should have succumbed to this infiltration more easily than a 
center of early colonial culture such as Santo Domingo (the predomi- 
nantly Castilian character of the Dominican dialect has been convincingly 
established by Henrfquez Urefia) does not cause the slightest surprise. 

In a monograph like Sr. Suérez’s minor inaccuracies are bound to creep 
in on many occasions. Here are just a few samples of such errors. No 
unvoicing has occurred in the case of obtener within the limits of Romance 
speech development; the use of -b- in the spelling of this Renaissance word 
is due to purposeful imitation of Latin (p. 34). The pronunciation of 
adiés with -t- rather than -d- is best explained as a euphemism (ibid.). 
Embarafiar “enmarafiar” and desboronar “desmoronar”’ do not illustrate 
the sporadic shift of m to b, but rather represent isolated archaisms pre- 
serving the original labial, as will be demonstrated in forthcoming studies 
on the etymologies of desmoronarse (PMLA) and marafia (Bulletin his- 
panique); the author was presumably misled by a statement by P. 
Henriquez Urefia in “Datos sobre el habla popular de Méjico,” BDHA, 
IV, 299. The classification of lagafia “legafia” as a case of e > a is 
meaningless without an indication of the favored etymology of that con- 
troversial word (pp. 34, 42). Comigo should have been labeled as an 
archaism (preserved by reason of the concomitant agency of Galician- 
Portuguese?) rather than as a regionalism involving the belated absorp- 
tion of -n- by subsequent -m-; notice, incidentally, the form inmiscuyo, 
which, if authentic, would point to the preservation of -nm- under 
optimal conditions (pp. 40, 58). A morphological, not a phonological 
process (namely substitution of a formative) underlies the genesis of 
forms like despensa ‘‘dispensa,” desvariar “disvariar,” hendedura “‘hendi- 
dura”’; -edura and -idura, -emiento and -imiento are, for instance, carefully 
distinguished in Leonese, though not in Castilian, which goes so far as 
to blur the border-line between -edor and -idor (cf. sabidor, sabiduria). 
Similarly, diferiencia, pacencia, desaveniencia (pp. 42-43) reflect the 
wavering between two related morphemes, discussed in some detail in a 
recent inquiry (UCPL, I, 79-80). There exists a transitional zone be- 
tween the realms of phonology and morphology, and ever since Wahl- 
gren’s penetrating pioneer study the tendency has been to push back the 
frontier of phonology and to expand the domain of derivation. Con- 
fesonario is best explained as a result of the dissimilation of two successive 
palatal groups (p. 43), which, according to Gamillscheg, accounts for 
dicitis > OF r. dites and which your reviewer made responsible for the 
contrast between lanto and plafiir (Language, 1945, XXI, 179). The 
statement that cabe, so, and ante were not used colloquially (p. 64) was 
hardly called for, since these prepositions have fallen into desuetude in 
Standard Spanish." 


% The reviewer, admittedly not an authority on modern Spanish usage, never- 
theless without hesitation would call some of Sr. Sud4rez’s terms rather awkward 
in a formal dialectological treatise; cf. promanar (p. 3), sus costumbres y sus in- 
clines (ibid.), parigual (p. 12); al través de “by means of” (pp. 12, 15, 20), el frasis 
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On the other hand, it is only fair to point out some shrewd observa- 
tions made by Sr. Sudrez showing that, given an appropriate training in 
fundamentals of technical research, he may yet be expected to do credit- 
able work. He records phenomena like the reduction of [gw] to [w]: 
[ ‘awa ], [awan’tar ], [sa’wan ] (p. 35); ' the avoidance of elsewhere widely 
disseminated types like giierta, agiielo, giieno, instead of huerta, abuelo, 
bueno (pp. 18-19); the maintenance of unimpaired -s at the end of the 
syllable, whereas it is either strongly aspirated or altogether dropped 
along the Gulf of .fexico, in Tabasco, part of Campeche, Cuba, and the 
Antiles—conceivably Yucatan’s most conspicuous phonetic archaism 
(p. 38); the confusion of [f], unknown to Maya (as it was long to Basque), 
and [x] leading to fofo [foxo] and jugo [fuyo] (ibid.): the relatively 
limited use of the laryngeal fricative; the alternation of tar ‘‘estar,” in 
initial position, with star, in medial position after vowel (p. 47), and other 
cases of syntactically conditioned phonology. The chapter on word- 
formation is easily the most valuable. The frequency of verbal nouns 
in -ada in Guatemala, known from Sandoval’s pretentious rather than 
reliable dictionary, is confirmed by a roster of analogous derivatives from 
near-by Yucatan; ef. arrugada “arrugamiento,’”’ asoleada “asoleo,’’ desa- 
tada ‘“‘desatadura,” pegada “pega,” regresada “regreso’”’ (pp. 69-70). 
There is an interesting list of derivatives in -azo expressing a blow or a 
blast, including a blast of wind: barrigazo, cachetazo, chancletazo, farolazo, 
regaderazo; nortazo, suestazo (p. 71); notice the hybrids batazo and jitazo, 
involving Amer. Engl. bat and Ait. This material will be utilized in a 
forthcoming essay on this suffix, culminating in the proof that it goes 
back to Lat. -dtid, not -dceu. Valuable examples have been assembled 
to illustrate the exuberant growth of other formatives, e.g. -dor, -ero, 
~ista, -6n, -eo, -ear (pp. 72-80). 

Many syntactic idiosyncrasies are discussed by Sr. Sudrez (pp. 61-63, 
270) which are either entirely omitted or not quite adequately described 
in Professor C. E. Kany’s American Spanish Syntax. This applies to the 
expletive use of a and of ahi (di), far beyond the limits suggested by 


popular (p. 18), la guarda de no pocas voces (ibid.), el metimiento de cierto niimero 
de voces cubanas for “infiltration” (p. 19), maguer mi deseo (p. 25), seudo correccién 
instead of ultracorreccién (p. 36), letra where the context requires sonido or fonema 
(p. 37, n. 7), trabucamiento for trueque (p. 41), el fordneo for el extranjero or el 
forastero (p. 49). Uniformity of scientific terminology is essential, and there is no 
need to improve upon the designations introduced by Menéndez Pidal, Navarro 
Tomés, Henriquez Urefia, and A. Alonso. 

16 Here a widespread Hispanic tendency has been reinforced by Maya, as it 
appears to have been by Nahuatl farther north and by Araucanian in Chile. The 
same simplification gw > w is observable in ancient Aljamiado texts; A. R. Nykl 
records forms such as awa, iwalado, lelwaje (for lenguaje), rre’warde beside rreswarte. 
In the Northwest of the Iberian Peninsula, Lat. agua promiscuously yields agua, 
augua, auga; see F. Kriiger, ‘““Mezcla de dialectos,”” Homen. Menendez Pidal, II, 
130-131. 
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Kany; to ponderative mast (surely compounded of mas and st, not of mds 
and si, as the author surmises): masi ya llegs Juan “John has arrived, 
hasn’t he?’’, and to its affirmative counterpart masiné: masiné que es 
verdad “‘that certainly is true’ (both absent from the index to Kany’s 
book); to the emphatic negation no y pues “by no means” and to the 
dubitative question jque no? “jverdad que s{f?’”’. In the case of dinas 
“por poco”’ the exiguous area indicated by Kany (p. 320) requires revision 
in the light of Sr. Sudrez’s evidence. 

To sum up: the lexical portion of Sr. Sudrez’s study serves its purpose 
well, in spite of numerous minor flaws. The phonetic analysis is, unfor- 
tunately, on a sub-scientific level. Truly satisfactory research in a 
bilingual zone like the Yucatan Peninsula requires advanced training in 
the two no longer frequently correlated fields of American Indian lin- 
guistics and Romance linguistics. The time has come to devise effective 
means to bridge the ever widening gap between these two equally fascinat- 
ing branches of knowledge. 

Yakov MALKIEL 

University of California 


América en el teatro de Lope de Vega. By Marcos A. Morinigo. (Revista 
de Filologita Hispdnica, Anejo II.) Instituto de Filologia, Universi- 
dad de Buenos Aires, Buenos Aires, 1946: 259 pages. 


This is an interesting and a useful book. It is neither definitive nor 
in general distinctively original; but it does confirm and amplify in detail 
the more summary observations on the same subject by Menéndez y 
Pelayo and particularly by M. Herrero-Garcfa (Ideas de los espafioles del 
siglo X VII) and Ricardo del Arco y Garay (La sociedad espajiola en las 
obras dramdticas de Lope de Vega). Inevitable comparison with the 
admirable little study of identical title by Aurelio Miréd Quesada S. 
(Lima, 1935) gives it complementary rather than competitive value. 
Miré Quesada’s three pages of “‘Alusiones diversas” are little more than 
suggestions for a subsequent approach such as this, while the rest of his 
work is done so well as almost to warrant Sr. Morinigo’s relative neglect 
of the larger aspects of the four plays of “prestigio tradicional’”—El 
nuevo mundo . . . , Arauco domado, El Brasil restituido, and the Auto de 
la Araucana—and his major concentration on ideological and costumbris- 
tic minutiae elsewhere. The latter’s objective, though limited, has on 
the whole been satisfactorily achieved: a partial reconstruction of the 
conception of the Indies entertained by Lope and his public regarding 
their inhabitants and their ways, their natural products, and the life of 
Spaniards there. The most valuable contributions are the introductory 
sections on ‘‘América en Espafia en el siglo XVI’ and “América en la 
literatura de imaginacién del siglo XVI,’”’ and though somewhat mislead- 
ing, a very full chapter on El indiano, Lope’s outstanding American type. 

An abundance of quotations attests the author’s extensive research. 
Though he does not pretend to have included everything that Lope said 
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relative to America, there can be little significant material that has not 
been sufficiently represented. I notice only one important omission, the 
purely costumbristic and, as regards plot-structure, strikingly intrusive 
scene near the end of El amante agradecido (Acad. N., III, 135b-136) in 
which Lope depicts the bustle and excitement attending the semiannual 
arrival of the Indian flota at Seville—a noteworthy reminiscence of 
Torres Naharro a noticia. On occasion, however, misinterpretation or 
overestimate of the value of evidence adduced may be somewhat mis- 
leading. For instance, the person who speaks indiano in El amante 
agradecido is not a criollo, as is stated on page 183, or even an indiano— 
the last quotation of page 184 is not found in this play—but only a 
gracioso in absurdly extravagant and easily penetrated masquerade. 
The otherwise unconfirmed hypothesis that indianos liked to pass them- 
selves off as criollos is consequently not supported by any passage in this 
play; nor does the Bravo Graxera quotation on page 185 contribute 
evidence ‘‘que el habla de los criollos no era la misma que la de los 
espafioles indianos.” Criollo de Madrid (p. 210) means no more than 
“native-born madrilefio.” In the passage from La escoldstica celosa 
(p. 173) Lope is not comparing indianos to soldiers, but merely saying, 
with some irony, that the feathers worn by the latter constitute an im- 
portant item of commerce (“de las Indias . . . trato y ganancia’”’). In 
Lo que pasa en una tarde, as is properly demonstrated by abundant illus- 
tration on pages 115 and 157(3), “‘el estimado hijo del sol, que ha llevado 
a tantas almas tras sf” is not Felipe II, as interpreted on page 131, but 
the gold literally pictured in the bas-relief on the king’s statue as the 
distinctive tribute brought by Indians. 

That Lope’s ideas regarding Las Indias were those of his age is a 
conclusion that will surprise no one familiar with his essentially national 
character and his genius for assimilation and adjustment. However, the 
complexity of his ideology, and not infrequently its apparent inconsist- 
encies, should not be accepted as Lope’s faithful reflection of the times 
without scrupulous consideration of a play’s authenticity, e.g., Los 
novios de Harnachuelos, pp. 125 and 158, and particularly of its probable 
date of composition. Morley and Brueton’s invaluable work on Lope’s 
chronology is casually cited twice, and once, regarding the paternity of 
La mayor desgracia de Carlos V (p. 231), has been seriously misread, but 
its potentialities have nowhere been adequately utilized. The undis- 
cussed acceptance of El nuevo mundo (1596-1603) as “la mds antigua 
comedia de tema americano del teatro espafiol” (p. 220) would, for in- 
stance, seem to imply that, as with the inexactly quoted Quesada, Lope’s 
best and most important comedia on this subject, Arauco domado (ac- 
cording to M-B, probably 1599), is still suffering from Menéndez y 
Pelayo’s failure to remember its inclusion in the 1618 Peregrino list and his 
erroneous allocation of it to shortly before 1625. The reappearance of 
Columbus in the first part of El principe perfecto takes on added signifi- 
cance as an episodic sequel when one thinks of this play as probably written 
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in 1614. Lope was too sensitive to topical attitudes, and so to the 
properly recognized ‘“‘cambio sensible del espfritu nacional frente a los 
asuntos americanos”’ (p. 20), not to have often changed his mind during 
the course of his long career. Here, as in other works, disregard of such 
vital guide-lines has probably engendered considerable unnecessary 
confusion. It would be worth while to determine to what extent properly 
tested chronological influence might modify or explain such a debatable 
statement as the reiterated affirmation on pages 209-210 (cf. p. 149): 
“Lope no nos presenta en su teatro indianos tipicos . .'. el indiano es 
una persona real, no una abstraccién como son los tipos. . . . De ahf la 
extrema variedad—y aparente contradicci6n—que va desde el tosco y 
brutal amo de La moza de cdntaro, hasta el caballeresco y virtuoso pro- 
tagonista de La noche de San Juan.” But even in this individualistic 
light, to declare that ““Ningdn rasgo peculiar denuncia en su personaje la 
condicién de indiano” (p. 150) seems inexplicably sweeping and pretty 
roundly refuted by the mass of the author’s own quotations and com- 
ments, especially on pages 149 (“. . . se les descubre algdin rasgo espafiol 
que se suele atribuir al indiano’’), 176 (“Lope no niega ninguno de estos 
rasgos’”’), 182 (“groseros’’), 187 (“‘ponderar sus riquezas’’), 192, 194, 210 
(“‘tacafierfa”), and, though not true for Sembrar en buena tierra, 213 
(“Siempre es Sevilla el escenario en que se refleja la vida familiar de los 
indianos’’). 
C. E. ANTBAL 
Ohio State University 
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Reportorio de caminos. Ordenado por Alonso de Meneses, correo. 
Afiadido el camino de Madrid a Roma. Con un Memorial de muchas 
cosas sucedidas en Espafia. Y con el reportorio de cuentos, conforme 
a la nueva prématica. Impresso con licencia en Alcal4 de Henares, 
por Sebastién Martinez . . . Afio 1576. Lo publica La Arcadia. 
Madrid, 1946: v + 75 pages. 


This road guide of the year 1576 has been reproduced by the Arcadia, 
a group of ten Spanish scholars represented editorially by the writer of 
the foreword, Afgustin G.] de A[meztia]. It is the first of a number of 
reproductions planned by the Arcadia; they will include various sorts of 
Golden Age bibliographical rarities. The present volume is much more 
than a literary curiosity; it has great value for students of Golden Age 
literature. The limited edition of only one hundred copies will surely 
prove greatly inadequate. Meneses compiled his guide in imitation of 
Villugas’ Reportorio de todos los caminos de Espaiia of thirty years before. 
Printed in a long and narrow format that let it slip into a pocket, the 
guide was carried all over Spain by travelers who, after its use, threw it 
away as of little value. The result is its great rarity: the copy in the 
Biblioteca Nacional seems to be the only one surviving from the first 
edition. 

Although not in facsimile, except for a reproduction of the portada, 
the present edition follows the original closely. There is an imperfectly 
alphabetized list of the cities, towns and villages of sixteenth-century 
Spain, with figures for the distances between them in leagues. Inns and 
their distances are a most valuable feature, especially for students of the 
comedia. There is of course no assurance that the list is complete: it 
seems strange, for example, that no inn is named for the entire distance 
of sixty-three and one-half leagues between Toledo and Zaragoza, while 
the seventy-five leagues between Toledo and Mdlaga have teninns. The 
league chart for the Madrid-Rome journey routed the traveler by way of 
Barcelona, Perpifidn, Avifién, Saona and Génova, a total distance of 
three hundred forty-three leagues, ten of them by sea. 

Following his information on roads and inns, Meneses inserted a 
multiplication table to help his non-mathematical readers. Then come 
three tables showing the value in maravedis of reales, coronas and ducados, 
“conforme a la nueva prematica.” At the end of the volume there is a 
quaint ‘““Memoria hispdnea recopilada por Juan Timoneda,”’ a brief sum- 
mary of Spanish history from the Moorish invasion to the marriage of 
Felipe II and Isabel on February 2, 1560. 

Geratp E. Wane 
186 
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Vida de Don Francisco de Medrano. Discurso lefdo . . . en su recepcién 
publica porel Exemo. Sr. Don Démaso Alonso. . . . Real Academia 
Espafiola, Madrid, 1948: 125 pages. 


This Discurso will naturally be superseded by Sr. Alonso’s Vida y obra 
de Medrano, of which the first volume is already in print (Madrid, 
1948; publication awaits binding). The book here reviewed has very 
unusual interest. Not only has the discovery of numerous documents 
and autographs made it possible for a shadowy figure to appear in full 
stature as a man of flesh and blood; the interplay of biographical data 
and poetic expression of experience—in the case of a poet whose works 
cannot be understood apart from his life—is brilliantly set forth; Me- 
drano’s use of sources is shown to be an eclectic selection and a poetic 
revitalizing of traditional themes (principally Horation) which the poet 
finds adaptable to his own theme and mood; and, through the study of 
this Jesuit who left the Society of Jesus to become a secular priest, a new 
and thoroughly documented view is afforded of one aspect of the religious 
history of Spain in the difficult years 1570-1606. 


O. H. G. 


El hombre y el mundo de los teélogos espafioles de los siglos de oro. By 
José M. Gallegos Rocafull. Editorial Stylo, Mexico, 1946: 191 pages. 
This book does not furnish the deep-going analysis that its title would 

seem to promise. It gives a running commentary (without reference to 

the works of other scholars) on eight writers who were unquestionably 
among the leading spirits of Spain in the Golden Age. The author’s 
concept of the humanistic movement is not abreast of modern scholarship. 

(‘The common notion that scholasticism as an old philosophy was super- 

seded by the new philosophy of humanism is thus again disproved by 

plain facts’—P. O. Kristeller in Byzantion, 1944-1945, XVII, 368). 

The book is to be recommended, however, as a needed initial guide in a 

fundamental subject. The chapter headings are as follows: ‘Los 

tedlogos espafioles en la divisoria entre dos mundos”’; “La justicia en la 
guerra: Las Relecciones del P. Vitoria’’; “El Papa y el César: Un dictamen 
de Melchor Cano’; “Dios y el hombre: Los Comentarios de Domingo 

Bdfiez’’; “La libertad del hombre: La Concordia de Luis de Molina’’; 

“El desorden de la tiranfa y el orden de la revolucién: Una opinién del 

P. Mariana’; “El Imperio Espafiol: Las repercusiones de la Brevisima 

relacién del P. Las Casas’’; ‘‘Utopismo Renacentista y realismo teolégico: 

De La Justicia de Domingo Soto al Del Rey de Juan de Mariana”; “Los 

fueros de la razén ante la verdad divina: Las ecrfiticas erasmianas y el 

renacimiento teolégico.” 


O. H. G. 
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Proceso criminal contra el hebratsta salmantino Martin Martinez de 
Cantalapiedra. Edicién y estudio por Miguel de la Pinta Llorente. 
(Fuentes histéricas para el estudio del Renacimiento espafiol y de la 
ciencia eclesidstica en el siglo XVI.) Consejo Superior de Investiga- 
ciones Cientfificas, Madrid, 1946: cxlvii + 424 pages. 


The main body of this book (pp. 1-400) is a reprint of the Proceso 
(afios 1571-1577) from MS 12.750 of the Biblioteca Nacional. Pages 
xiii-exlvii contain an Estudio, or recapitulation and interpretation of the 
Proceso. There is a useful index. Martinez de Cantalapiedra, together 
with Gaspar de Grajal and Fray Luis de Leén, was the object of numerous 
accusations, the principal ones being lack of respect for the Vulgate and 
the “‘espusiciones de los Santos,” and reliance on the “espusiciones de los 
judfos y rabinos.” In other words, they were accused of being “amigos 
de letras humanas y novedades” (p. lxix). It was the same difficulty 
that had caused Nebrija’s separation from project of the Poliglota com- 
plutense and which later caused Sigiienza to say: “quando los Sanctos 
tienen diversos parezeres en un lugar de [la] Scriptura, es muy bueno el 
saber lenguas para de ally tomar luz . . . en lo que quiere dezir el texto” 
(p. xevi). The accusations were born of malice; there was no departure 
from what is regarded as orthodox doctrine. After an excessive number 
of years, Martinez was “absuelto de instancia”’ (p. cxli). Two facts of 
importance for Hispanists stand out: first, that the hebraistas salmantinos, 
preparing the way for Arias Montano and the Bible Royale or Polyglotte 
d’ Anvers, rendered noteworthy service to Biblical criticism (Vigouroux, 
in his Dictionnaire de la Bible says of Montano: “‘il est certain qu’il a 
contribué au progrés des études orientales’’) ; and second, that this service 
was rendered in spite of tragically unnecessary obstacles, of “miedo y 
recelo en los doctos’’ (p. exlii), which the final dismissal of the case can not 
be said to outweigh (cf. the author’s apology, p. cxlii). 

O. H. G. 








